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In  thousands  of  offices  throughout  banking,  business 
and  industry,  the  smooth  flow  of  daily  work  depends 
on  the  nimble  fingers  of  skilled  Burroughs  machine 
operators. 


This  growing  importance  af  accurate  figures,  statistics 
and  records  in  all  fields  of  trade  and  finance  creates 
a  constant  demand  for  more  Burroughs  operators — 
and  more  highly  trained  Burroughs  operators.  It  creates, 
too,  an  increasing  opportunity  for  schools  alert  to 
capitalize  on  this  demand. 

Burroughs  can  help  any  school  convert  the  student  into 
a  capable  operator.  Practical  training  aids,  texts  and 
courses — developed  from  thousands  of  daily,  on-the- 
job  contacts  with  business  and  industry — are  available 
to  schools  .  .  .  for  information  just  phone  your  nearest 
Burroughs  office,  or  write  direct  to  the  Educational 
Division,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit  32. 
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Our  Young  Consumers 


GLADYS  BAHR 
Withrow  High  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


I  Balanced  living  requires 
business  knowledge  as  a 
basis  for  making  wise  con- 
I  sumer  choices 


Happiness  for  the  individual  and  for  the  group 
should  be  the  aim  of  education.  Not  hilarity 
brought  about  by  the  overindulgence  in  food  and-  drink; 
not  miserliness  stimulated  by  selfish  interests;  but  sane 
living — balanced  living. 

A  person’s  joy  in  living  and  his  income  are  closely 
related.  The  amount  of  income  often  seems  to  be  the 
sole  basis  for  judging  the  individual’s  happiness;  but, 
on  closer  analysis,  one  observes  that  it  is  not  only  the 
money  earned  or  received,  but  also  the  wise  use  of  in¬ 
come  that  brings  the  desired  happiness. 

Business  education  should  be  divided  into  two  fields. 
One  division  should  be  devoted  to  acquiring  the  ability 
to  earn  money.  This  ability  is  acquired  through  the 
skill  subjects  of  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting. 
The  other  division  should  be  devoted  to  acquiring  atti¬ 
tudes  and  knowledge  necessary  for  the  wise  use  of  the 
income  earned.  It  is  these  abstract  factors  that  can  be 
discussed  and  activated  in  the  non-skill,  basic  business 
subjects. 

"Spending  our  income’’  must  have  balance.  One 
purchase  offsets  another  purchase,  depending  on  the  value 
of  each  to  the  consumer.  The  ability  to  make  wise  choices 
for  various  goods  and  services  is  important.  On  that 
ability  rests  the  happiness  of  the  individOal.  "Not  the 
dollar  earned,  but  the  penny  saved’’  has  long  been  familiar 
as  a  motto  for  pleasant  relationships  with  our  fellow  men. 
Is  it  not  more  important  to  see  how  that  penny  can  be 
saved,  and  perhaps  another  one,  too?  How  important,  then, 
are  the  basic  business  subjects  that  have  a  consumer  ap¬ 
proach  ! 

The  young  consumer  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
he  cannot  have  everything  he  wants.  He  needs  certain 
things  before  he  needs  other  things.  The  high  school 
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Student  Questions 

CONSUMER  CHOICE-MAKINC 
Discussion 

1.  Which  want,  when  fulfilled, 
gives  you  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction? 

2.  Did  you  ever  want  a  tool 
chest,  a  sewing  kit,  or  a  box 
of  many  kinds  of  beads? 
Why? 

3.  Why  do  you  frequently  see 
a  potted  geranium  in  the  win¬ 
dow  of  a  tenement? 

4.  Compare  the  wants  of  the 
Pilgrims  with  our  present-day 
wants. 

5.  Describe  the  fashions  in 
clothes,  automobiles,  and  en¬ 
tertainment  of  a  decade  ago. 

6.  What  did  your  grandmother 
need  when  she  went  to  school? 

7.  How  does  your  family’s  in¬ 
come  compare  with  your 
neighbor’s? 

8.  How  do  the  things  you  and 
your  family  have  compare 
with  those  that  other  fami¬ 
lies  on  your  street  have? 

9.  What  happens  when  the 
things  people  want  become 
scarce? 

10.  Name  a  commodity  that  ful¬ 
fills  many  desires.  How? 

11.  List  the  inventions  that  have 
recently  been  discovered. 

12.  At  how  many  places  can  you 
buy  soap? 

13.  Which  kind  of  advertising 
influences  you  the  most? 

14.  Did  anyone  "sell”  you  an  ar¬ 
ticle  recently?  Explain. 

15.  Write  a  brief  statement  on 
the  topic:  "My  Aim  in  Life.” 

16.  What  is  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  ripples  made  by  a 
pebble  when  thrown  in  the 
water  and  your  purchase  of 
an  article? 

17.  Discuss:  "The  Selfish  Con¬ 
sumer.” 

18.  Compare  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  first  factory  work¬ 
ers  in  England  with  that  of 
the  workers  in  the  United 
States  today. 

19.  Why  is  the  American  way  of 
life  different  from  that  of 
any  other  country? 

20.  Have  you  raised  your  stand¬ 
ard  of  consumption  lately? 
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i  boy  should  go  to  the  dentist  before  he  goes  to  the  neigh- 
!  boring  town  as  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  the  football  » 
I  team.  The  high  school  girl  fails  to  impress  her  elders 
1  with  a  new  charm  bracelet  when  her  blouse  is  frayed  i 
j  and  dingy  from  much  wear.  Young  people  must  be  taught  i 
I  to  think  about  putting  first  things  first  when  spending  / 
j  -their  income. 

I  Does  the  young  consumer  realize  why  he  has  difficulty 
I  in  making  a  wdse  choice?  He  can  buy  so  many  similar 
j  articles  at  a  great  number  of  places.  He  is  influenced  ' 
j  by  powerful  advertising  and  diversified  selling  methods, 

I  which  are  applying  the  principles  of  psychology— the  same  ' 
i  principles  that  he,  too,  should  understand, 
j  In  addition,  the  purchases  of  goods  and  services  by 

i  the  young  consumer  affect  his  friends,  his  community,  and  * 
j  the  whole  nation.  He  can  see  that  his  purchases,  when 
j  multiplied  by  a  thousand  or  a  million,  affect  his  grocer, 
j  the  wholesaler,  the  means  of  transportation,  and  the  ■ 
j  producers. 

j  A  unit  on  "Consumer  Choice-Making”  may  be  used  at 
different  secondary-school  levels.  It  is  suggested  here 
for  the  beginning  of  the  basic  business  sequence;  but  it 
should  be  repeated  each  year  of  the  high  school  life,  with 
{  variations  of  approach  and  depth  of  thought  based  on  I 
i  the  mental  age  and  experiences  of  the  group.  A  guide  \ 
j  for  such  a  unit  is  briefly  outlined  on  these  pages.  (See  f 
!  panels.) 

I  Business  Education  and  the  Wants  of  Man  | 
j  Gordon,  commenting  on  the  wants  of  man,  says:  | 

"Among  economists  practically  no  attempts  have  b^  1 
made  into  their  psychological  origin.  When  economists  j 
and  psychologists  collaborate  in  such  a  venture,  our 
knowledge  of  human  wants  will  be  vastly  enlarged.”* 

'  What  is  business  education?  Is  it  not  based  on  eco- 

!  nomics?  What  is  economics?  "A  study  that  deals  with  the  • 

efforts  of  people  to  get  and  to  use  those  goods  and  ser\'ices  ' 
that  are  needed  to  satisfy  their  wants.”^  This  definition  is 
closely  allied  to  that  outlined  by  Ray  G.  Price,  who  says  , 
that  consumer  education  should  consist  of  j 

...  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  j 

1.  How  to  make  intelligent  choices.  ^ 

j  2.  How  to  select  goods  and  services  wisely.  I 

j  3.  Economic  and  social  significance  of  the  consumer  in  | 

,  our  economic  society.  | 

j  4.  How  to  use  goods  and  services  skillfully.* 

t 

j  That  consumer  economic  intelligence  is  lacking  among 
j  our  high  school  students  is  told  by  Miss  Mathilde  Hard- 

I  ’  Leland  Gordon,  Hconotniis  for  Consumers,  American  Book 
:  Company,  page  1. 

I  *  J.  H.  Dodd,  Introductory  F.conomics,  South-Western  Publish- 
1  ing  Company,  Cincinnati,  1910,  page  9. 

j  *  J.  E.  Mendenhall  and  H.  Harap,  Consumer  Education,  D. 
i  Appleton-Century  Company,  1943,  page  86. 
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away.  She  prepared  a  business-backgrounds  test  to  determine 
how  effectively  present  commercial  courses  were  imparting 
consumer  knowledge,  and  found  that  even  commercial- 
department  seniors  did  not  have  a  good  background  of 
general  business  knowledge.^ 

Some  writers  are  severe  in  their  criticism  of  the  lack  of 
general  business  knowledge.  One  speaks  of  ‘The  woeful  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  rank  and  file  with  regard  to  business  activi¬ 
ties.  .  in  reporting  a  poll  of  twenty-eight  leading 

educators.  Another  writer  says  ”.  .  .  economic  literacy 
and  responsibility  are  as  important  to  the  perpetuation  of 
our  capitalistic  economy  as  civic  literacy  and  responsibility 
are  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  democratic  form  of 
government.”'' 


Thorough  Training  Throughout  High  School 
The  future  business  pupil  will  survey  his  consumer- 
7  economic  areas  throughout  his  four  years,  from  his  own 
perspective: 


(9)  Personal  Problems 


(11)  Financial  System 


Part  1.  Why  do  I  choose  cer¬ 
tain  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  ? 

.  2.  How  do  I  buy  the 

I  goods  I  need  now? 

I  3.  How  do  I  obtain  the 
services  I  need  now? 

4.  What  are  my  most 
I  important  problems  in 

[  getting  these  goods 

I  and  services? 

I  (10)  Production,  Marketing 

j  Part  1.  I  need  the  world’s 
goods. 

2.  Where  do  I  get  these 
goods? 

i  3.  How  are  goods 

I  produced  ? 

1  4.  How  do  these  goods 

j  get  to  me? 

^  5.  What  do  I  need  to 

I  know  in  order  to  buy 

them  ? 


Part  1.  How  does  the  bank 
help  me? 

Shall  I  save  for  the 
future? 

3.  What  plans  for  my 
financial  future  shall 
I  make  ? 

4.  Do  I  understand 
taxes  ? 

5.  Where  can  I  get 
credit? 

(12)  Consumers’  Economics 

Part  1.  What  is  my  place  in 
the  economic  world? 

2.  If  I  help  consume,  as 
well  as  produce,  what 
are  my  problems? 

3.  How  should  I  or¬ 
ganize  and  control  a 
business  ? 

4.  How  can  I  help  in 
our  economic  system? 

5.  Do  I  share  our  eco¬ 
nomic  goods  equally 
with  others? 


This  vast  program  is  a  challenge,  but  the  work  w^l  be 
well  rewarded  when  the  future  high  school  student  will 
t  be  a  happier  citizen  because  he  has  made  wise  choices 
in  using  business  goods  and  services  for  the  improvement 
of  himself  and  his  economic  society. 

^Mathilde  Hardaway,  "A  Business  Backgrounds  Test,”  Balance 
Sheet,  February  and  March,  1940. 

*John  J.  DeBoer,  "The  Subject  Fields  in  General  Education” — 
d  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Cooperative  Curricu¬ 
lum  Planning,  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York,  1941. 

‘Austin  S.  Bratcher,  "Whither  Consumer  Education,”  Balance 
Sheet,  December,  1940. 


A  Student  Outline 
CONSUMER  CHOICE-MAKING 
Freshman  Year 

I.  How  should  I  spend  my 
money? 

A.  I  can’t  have  everything  I 
want. 

B.  What  do  I  need  most? 

1.  Individual  wants:  food 
and  drink,  shelter, 
clothing,  good  health, 
companionship,  1  o^v  e . 
play,  constructiveness. 

2.  Group  wants:  language, 
religion,  government, 
art,  and  beauty. 

C.  What  makes  me  want  cer¬ 
tain  things? 

1.  Customs:  home,  relig¬ 
ion. 

2.  Education. 

3.  Past  experience. 

4.  Moral  standards. 

5.  Fashion:  group  ap¬ 
proval. 

D.  What  is  my  present 
status? 

1.  The  resources  of  the 
family. 

2.  The  family  jobs. 

E.  What  makes  it  difficult  for 
me  to  decide  what  to 
buy? 

1.  My  income  and  my 
family’s  income. 

2.  Current  prices. 

3.  Similar  commodities. 

4.  New’  inventions. 

3.  Different  places  in 
which  to  buy. 

6.  Different  qualities. 

7.  Advertising. 

8.  Methods  of  selling. 

9.  Lack  of  knowledge. 

II.  What  is  my  goal? 

A.  What  is  my  aim  in  life? 

B.  Do  I  co-operate  with  my 

'  family? 

1  III.  Did  I  make  a  wise  choice? 

A.  Did  the  purchase  make  me 
happy? 

B.  Are  my  family  and  friends 
happy  too? 

C.  Did  I  harm  someone  else 
by  purchasing  this  article? 

D.  Has  the  sacrifice  been 
worth  while? 

E.  Whom  did  I  influence  with 
my  choice? 
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THORNDIKE'S  30,000 

AND  THE 

SHORTHAND  TEACHER 


WORD  frequency  counts  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story  of  the  relative  values 
of  words  to  the  shorthand  writer  be¬ 
cause  there  are  other  factors  which  are  strictly 
shorthand  that  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Word-frequency  counts,  however,  are 
still  the  best  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge 
word  values  for  shorthand  instruction;  and, 
therefore,  it  behooves  the  shorthand  teacher  to 
be  familiar  with  each  new  word  count  as  it 
appears. 

In  1921  Thorndike’s^  first  list  of  10,000 
words  was  the  most  helpful  list  the  shorthand 
teacher  had  available.  For  shorthand  purposes, 
however,  it  was  superseded  in  1926  by  the 
first  Horn*  list  of  10,000  words,  which  re¬ 
mained  the  best  list  for  shorthand  purposes 
until  the  publication  in  1943  of  the  Horn- 
Peterson®  list  of  approximately  15,000  words. 

In  1931  Thorndike*  extended  his  list  to  20,- 
000  words;  and  in  1944,  in  the  book  that 
is  the  subject  of  this  review,  he  extended  his 
list  to  30,000  words  with  the  collaboration  of 
Lorge.® 

Although  neither  the  Thorndike-Lorge  list 
nor  its  two  predecessors  can  ever  be  so  useful 
to  the  shorthand  teacher  as  either  the  Horn 
list  or  the  Horn-Peterson  list,  there  are  some 
points  in  connection  with  the  Thorndike  lists 
that  are  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  short- 

*  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  The  Teacher^ s  Word  Book, 
Teacher’s  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
1921. 

‘Ernest  Horn,  A  Basic  Writing  Vocabulary,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Monographs  in  Education,  First 
Series,  No.  4,  Iowa  City,  1926. 

•Ernest  Horn  and  TTielma  Peterson,  The  Basic 
Vocabulary  of  Business  Letters,  The  Gre^  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York,  1943. 

‘Edward  L.  Thorndike,  The  Teacher's  Word  Book 
of  20,000  Words,  Teacher’s  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  1931. 

‘Edward  L.  Thorndike  and  Irving  Lorge,  The 
Teacher's  Word  Book  of  30,000  Words,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teacher’s  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  1944,  xii  +  274  pages,  $2.85. 


hand  teacher.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Thorndike  lists  fail  to  list  or 
count  separately  most  of  the  derivative  forms 
that  are  of  interest  to  the  shorthand  teacher- 
plurals,  past  and  present  participles,  and  the 
like. 

On  the  one  hand,  this  practice  makes  the 
list  much  less  useful  for  shorthand  purposes; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  30,000  words  in 
the  Thorndike-Lorge  list  represent  probably 
45,000  words  when  counted  on  the  Horn  basis, 
with  a  separate  entry  for  each  plural  and  other 
similar  derivatives.  Remembering  that  the 
number  of  words  in  each  Thorndike  list  repre¬ 
sents  many  more  than  that  number  when  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  Horn  lists,  it  is 
significant  that  Doctor  Thorndike  felt  it  to  be 
worth  while  to  go  on  from  the  10,000- word 
list  in  1921  to  the  20,000-word  list  in  1931 
and  then  to  this  latest  30,000-word  list,  which 
was  published  in  1944 — the  30,000  words  in 
the  latest  list  representing,  perhaps,  45,000 
words  on  the  Horn  basis. 

During  these  same  years  two  contrary  trends 
have  been  noticeable  in  shorthand  teaching.  A 
small  group  of  teachers  has  been  inclined  to 
restrict  the  shorthand  vocabulary  offered  to  the 
student  to  some  arbitrarily  chosen  list  of  very 
common  words — usually  the  first  few  thousand 
in  order  of  frequency.  The  great  majority  of 
shorthand  teachers,  however,  have  been  offering 
to  their  students  practice  matter  with  an  in¬ 
creasingly  greater  vocabulary  spread. 

No  memorized  or  automatized  shorthand  vo¬ 
cabulary,  however  great,  can  possibly  suffice, 
even  for  the  mediocre  stenographer.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  the  learner  under  high 
school  conditions  cannot  hope  to  automatize 
more  than  a  few  hundred  outlines.  By  the 
greatest  possible  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
the  largest  number  of  shorthand  outlines  that 
could  be  thoroughly  automatized  in  a  high 
school  course  might  be  a  few  thousand.  Fur- 
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thermore,  if  time  is  used  in  an  attempt  to 
memorize  or  automatize  too  many  shorthand 
outlines,  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  devote 
sufficient  time  to  the  development  of  the  ability 
to  construct  outlines  for  unfamiliar  words,  and 
particularly  to  construct  such  outlines  with  fa¬ 
cility  and  accuracy. 

Horn  found  36,373  different  words  in  a 
study  of  5,136,816  running  words  taken  almost 
entirely  from  personal  and  business  corres¬ 
pondence.  Rinsland®  found  25,632  different 
words  in  6,012,359  running  words  taken  from 
the  free  writing  of  children  in  grades  I 
through  VIII. 

Now,  the  Thorndike-Lorge  list  gives  us  the 
30,000  most  frequently  recurring  words  out  of 
the  total  of  80,000  different  words  found  in 
the  18,000,000  running  words  counted— 80,- 
000  root  words  without  listing  separately  the 
plurals  and  other  derivatives.  Each  of  these 
30,000  most  frequently  recurring  words  oc¬ 
curred  at  least  once  in  each  four  million  run¬ 
ning  words  of  the  material  counted.  Without 
plurals  and  other  similar  derivatives,  these 
30,000  different  words,  represent  probably  45,- 
000  or  more  different  word  forms.  Still,  in 
the  lowest  thousands  of  frequency  in  this  list 
are  many  ordinary  words — such  words  as  ac¬ 
ceptability,  accountancy,  acquaintanceship,  ad¬ 
visability,  alarmingly,  to  give  a  few  from  the 
A’s. 

These  examples  of  the  type  of  word  found 
at  the  very  bottom  of  this  new  Thorndike- 
Lorge  frequency  list  of  30,000  words  are  of¬ 
fered  to  show  that  any  shorthand  writer  may 
get  any  of  these  very  infrequent  words  in  any 
type  of  dictation.  Therefore,  he  must  be 
trained  to  handle  easily  any  combination  of 
sounds  found  in  any  normal  English  words. 
The  only  way  to  obtain  this  facility  in  con- 
,  structing  outlines  for  the  thousands  of  differ- 
1  ent  words  that  come  up  in  dictation  in  the 


'Henry  D.  Rinsland,  A  Basic  Vocabulary  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Children,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  104^. 


LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 

summarizes  the  word- 
count  studies  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  newest  one 


course  of  each  year  is  to  give  the  learner  so 
large  an  amount  of  practice  matter  chosen  for 
its  broad  vocabulary  that  he  will  become 
habituated  to  every  possible  sound  combina¬ 
tion  that  occurs  in  ordinary  English. 

Much  harm  may  be  done  to  shorthand  teach¬ 
ing  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  significance 
of  the  idea  that  a  few  hundred  words  make 
up  75  per  cent  of  all  running  discourse.  This 
is  true;  but  it  is  even  more  important  for  the 
shorthand  teacher  and  writer  to  remember  that 
the  remaining  25  per  cent  of  running  dis¬ 
course  consists  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dif¬ 
ferent  words,  some  of  which  may  occur  only 
a  few  times  in  a  lifetime,  some  of  which  may 
occur  only  a  few  times  a  year,  but  all  of  which 
must  be  written  in  shorthand  rapidly  and  ac¬ 
curately.  It  is  clearly  preposterous  to  attempt 
to  automatize  specific  shorthand  outlines  for 
all  the  80,000  different  words  found  by  Thorn¬ 
dike  and  Lorge  or  even  for  the  30,000  words 
in  the  published  list,  any  one  of  which  may 
occur  at  any  time.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
develop  the  ability  to  construct  outlines  rapidly 
and  accurately. 

The  shorthand  teacher  and  the  shorthand 
writer  must  take  to  heart  Murray’s  *  statement 
that  "the  circle  of  the  English  language,  has 
a  well-defined  centre  but  no  discernible  cir¬ 
cumference.”^  We  can  hope  to  automatize  the 
"well-defined  centre”  of  a  few  hundred  words; 
but,  as  the  frequency  gets  less  and  less,  and 
as  we  get  farther  and  farther  from  that  "well- 
defined  centre,”  we  must  deal  with  those  in¬ 
frequent  and  often  unfamiliar  words  on  the 
basis  of  fluent  and  rapid  outline  construction — 
and  those  words  will  always  constitute  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
different  words  we  ever 


j  Words  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  shorthand  shorthand. 

I  writer.  The  more  the  shorthand  teacher  knows  '  James  Murray,  A  New 
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What  I  Learned 


INTRODUCTION 

Many  humorous  incidents  of  tourist  travel 
have  been  told  in  substantiating  the 
claim  that  "you  can  always  tell  a  schoolteacher.” 
If  the  members  of  the  teaching  profession 
will  open-mindedly  and  critically  examine 
themselves,  perhaps  they  will  discern  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  bearing  and  behavior  that  distinguish 
them  from  the  passing  throng  of  nurses  and 
secretaries,  of  doctors  and  businessmen.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
academic  aura  that  descends  upon  and  envelops 
one  who  spends  his  life  among  books,  first  as 
a  student  under  teachers,  then  as  a  teacher  over 
students.  The  school  is  a  sheltered  world, 
devoted  to  the  development  of  children  so  that 
they  may  be  equal  to  the  hurly-burly,  out- 
of -school  world.  If,  however,  the  school  is  too 
sheltered,  too  far  removed  from  the  practical, 
adult  world,  it  will  fail  to  accomplish  its  pur¬ 
pose. 

To  correct  the  tendency  of  the  scliool  toward 
artificiality  and  unreality,  the  education  of  teach¬ 
ers — pre-service  or  in-service — should  include 
healthy  contacts  with  the  out-of-school,  work¬ 
aday  world. 

These  articles,  written  by  three  members 
of  the  class  in  Employment  Experience  for 
School  Counselors,  1945  Summer  Session  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  bear  testimony  to 
values  that  no  campus  course  can  contribute. 
While  the  period  of  employment  was  brief, 
the  experiences  were  intense  and  made  more 
meaningful  by  the  interchange  that  the  ensuing 
meetings  of  the  class  afforded.  A  reading  of 
these  articles  suggests  that,  if  work  experience 
IS  important  for  pupils,  it  is  doubly  so  for 
teachers. 

For  the  success  of  this  course,  too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  Evan  W.  Ingram,  director 
of  instruction,  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  who 
served  as  the  instructor. — Dr.  Percival  W.  Hut¬ 
son,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh 


M'V  RTLE  L.  CRATTY  | 

i 

High  School,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio  | 

IN  MY  high  school,  1  teach  in  the  morn-  1 
ings  and  supervise  placement  in  the  afternoon.  ^ 
Accordingly,  I  was  interested  in  learning  de¬ 
tails  that  I  could  pass  on  to  my  young  job 
applicants.  I  got  what  I  wanted.  Thanks  to 
my  experience  of  working  in  a  large  bank, 

I  shall  be  able  to  emphasize  to  my  school’s 
products: 

♦  Applicants  must  know  how  to  fill  out 

application  blanks  quickly  and  accurately.  They 
must  fill  them  in  legibly,  completely,  and  gram¬ 
matically.  I  intend  to  collect  a  supply  of  such 
blanks  and  to  duplicate  copies  so  that  I  may- 
give  my  students  actual  practice.  , 

♦  Applicants  must  know  how  to  introduce 
people,  how  to  respond  graciously  to  an  in¬ 
troduction,  and  how  to  grasp  quickly  spoken 
names. 

♦  Students  must  recognize  the  importance 
of  their  time  cards;  must  know  that  punctuality 
is  not  a  virtue  but  a.' requirement. 

♦  Students  must  be  alert  on  their  jobs, 
because  alertness  develops  other  necessary- 
qualities — initiative,  dependability,  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  responsibility. 

♦  People  can  be  trained  to  work  as  ma¬ 
chines,  to  be  interchangeable  on  their  jobs. 
Every  student  must  understand  that  the  school 
is  trying  to  "tailor-make”  workers  for  the  jobs 
in  the  community. 

♦  Telephone  skill  and  poise  must  be  dc-  j 
veloped.  We  must  lessen  the  fear  in  our 
students  if  we  want  them  to  have  poise;  it  is  | 
our  responsibility  to  help  them  not  only  for 
telephoning  but  also  for  everyday  speaking 
to  people  in  offices  and  across  counters. 

♦  School  equipment  may  be  better  or  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  found  in  offices.  I  plan  to  take 
my  students  on  field  trips  into  the  well-equipped 
offices  of  our  town.  Each  student  will  watch 
for  the  type  of  machine  he  w-ould  like  to  learn 

(Continued  on  page  330) 
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m  a  Summer  Job 


^  MARJORIE  KELLER 

State  Teachers  College, 

Indiana,  Pennsylvania 

I  WAS  a  "floater”  in  the  oflices  of  a  big 
manufacturing  concern.  Wherever  the  company 
needed  a  receptionist,  a  stenographer,  or  a 
secretary  because  of  employees’  vacations,  I 
filled  in.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience,  a 
profitable  summer.  I  was  impressed  with: 

♦  The  friendly,  businesslike  atmosphere. 
My  employers  and  fellow  workers  were  very 
courteous,  and  always  had  a  cheerful  "good 
morning”  for  me.  "Thank  you”  and  "please” 
were  words  frequently  repeated  sincerely.  The 
majority  of  the  employees  had  pleasant,  modu¬ 
lated  voices,  and  were  calm  and  poised.  People 
moved  graciously  and  quietly,  quite  unlike  the 
hurry  and  scurry  I  find  in  school. 

♦  The  need  for  a  different  emphasis  in  my 
typing  classes.  I  have  placed  too  much  stress 
on  ten-minute  writings.  In  business,  no  one 

1  clocks  an  employee  as  he  does  a  piece  of  work 
—it  would  be  difficult  to  do  with  telephone 
I  calls,  visitors,  and  interruptions  by  the  em- 
(  ployer.  I  shall  emphasize  the  importance  of 
mailability.  It  is  important  that  finished  copy 
be  neat,  proofread,  and  accurate.  Many  authori¬ 
ties  suggest  that  the  students  be  taught  to 
erase  during  the  first  semester  of  typing,  and 
be  permitted  to  use  the  eraser  intermittently 
during  the  following  semesters.  I  had  not 
accepted  that  idea;  but,  despite  the  fact  that 
erasures  will  have  to  be  examined  critically 
and  with  time-consuming  patience,  I  have  de- 
1  cided  to  teach  erasing  late  in  the  first  semester 
I  and  have  students  use  erasers  throughout  tlie 
1  other  three  semesters. 

♦  The  value  of  actual  business  materials. 
I  never  had  access  to  related  business  cor¬ 
respondence  for  my  shorthand  and  transcription 
classes  before;  but  on  my  job  I  collected  actual 
^  business  papers  that  I  am  going  to  use  in  my 
classes.  I  found  transcribing  sequential  busi¬ 
ness  letters  to  be  easier  than  the  isolated  bit  of 
=  correspondence  usually  transcribed  in  school, 
(Cotitinned  on  pnge  .^30) 


^  JUNE  T.  STOUT 

High  School,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pennsylvania 

MY  WORK  was  in  the  Pittsburgh  office 
of  a  very  large  steel  corporation.  I  worked 
in  six  different  departments.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  I  learned: 

♦  That  there  is  little  uniformity  in  induc¬ 
tion  programs.  In  one  department  I  w'as 
initiated  by  a  girl  who  pulled  open  two  desk 
drawers,  pointed  to  a  great  variety  of  sta¬ 
tionery  and  forms,  said,  "Well,  that’s  all  the 
stuff  you’ll  need.  Here’s  your  typewriter.  If 
you  want  to  know  anything,  maybe  I  can  help 
you  and  maybe  1  can’t,”  and  then  walked  away. 

In  another  office,  everything  possible  was 
done  to  make  my  duties  clear.  An  hour  was 
spent  in  careful  explanations  of  the  work  of 
the  department.  Samples  of  work  to  read 
and  study  and  a  notebook  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  were  given  to  me.  In  addition,  each  man 
who  dictated  to  me  took  time  to  explain  ex¬ 
actly  v/hat  he  wanted. 

♦  That  some  supervisors  are  helpful  and 
really  supervise,  but  others  glare  when  you  ask 
a  question.  On  my  first  day  in  one  department, 
the  supervisor  dictated  some  letters  to  me. 
Although  he  dictated  at  a  moderate  speed,  the 
terminology  was  new’  to  me;  but  he  gave  no 
help  or  explanations.  He  was  too  busy — or  so 
he  seemed — to  be  bothered  with  such  details 
as  the  address  of  the  person  to  whom  he  w'as 
writing,  or  an  explanation  of  style  he  preferred, 
or  even  bothering  to  explain  whether  it  was 
.someone  within  the  organization  to  whom  he 
was  writing  or  someone  in  another  company. 
He  followed  me  to  my  desk,  to  tell  me  to 
make  some  phone  calls  for  him — Mr.  R  in 
Purchasing,  Mr.  B  at  the  Eastern  Works,  and 
Mr.  L  at  the  Western  Works  in  Chicago.  For¬ 
tunately,  I  uncovered  a  directory  in  a  bottom 
desk  drawer  and  found  the  information  I  need¬ 
ed  (believe  me,  my  students  will  be  taught 
always  to  compile  a  directory  of  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  phone  numbers  used  frequently  by 
employers!);  but  then  and  later,  1  w-as  un- 
( Continued  on  page  530) 
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JUNE  T.  STOUT 
(Continued  from  page  ^29) 

comfortable,  feeling  that  perhaps  I  was  wrong. 

The  supervisor  of  the  Central  Transcribing 
Bureau  (stenographic  pool)  was  just  the  op¬ 
posite.  She  took  a  brisk  thirty  minutes  to 
acquaint  me  with  supplies,  find  my  desk,  give 
me  helpful  hints,  and  properly  adjust  me  to 
my  duties. 

♦  That  work  in  the  stenographic  pool  is 
the  best  all-round  experience  for  teachers. 

♦  That  business  practices  are  not  always 
what  we  teachers  expect.  For  years  I  have 
tried  to  convince  my  typing  students  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  using  the  name  of  an  individual 
in  the  salutation  of  a  business  letter.  To  my 
surprise,  I  had  to  retype  several  of  my  first 
letters  in  one  department  because  my  dictator 
always  used  "Dear  Sir”  and  never  the  name. 
Ill  another  department,  I  had  to  retype  my  first 
three  letters  because  I  had  abbreviated  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  inside  address  of  a  letter  for 
attractive  balance.  I  was  informed  that  "one 
never  abbreviates!”  Too,  there  was  the  one 
dictator  who  insisted  on  having  an  underscored 
line,  to  guide  his  signature,  below  the  com¬ 
plimentary  close.  One  office  never  used  refer¬ 
ence  initials.  In  another,  a  new  type  of  clean¬ 
ing  fluid  that  works  equally  well  on  type  and 
on  platen  was  used  instead  of  key  brushes. 

♦  That  a  summer  spent  on  a  business  job 
was,  if  measured  in  terms  of  gaining  knowl¬ 
edge  that  can  be  put  to  classroom  use,  the 
most  profitable  summer  I  have  spent  in  a  long 
time. 

MYRTLE  L.  CRATTY 
(Continued  from  page  328) 

to  operate.  Then,  with  the  permission  of  the 
office  manager,  I  shall  make  it  possible  for 
the  student  to  go  to  the  office  of  that  firm 
and  learn  how  to  operate  that  machine. 

♦  Workers  must  know  their  own  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  duties,  but  must  be  flexible  enough 
to  interchange  jobs  with  others  or  substitute  for 
fellow  office  workers. 

♦  Many  times  I’ve  listened  to  educators  in 
our  field  expound  the  theory  that  all  business 
teachers  should  gain  actual  experience  in  order 


to  be  able  to  give  first-hand  information  to  , 
their  students.  1  tried  the  theory.  ' 

♦  It  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  study 
personalities,  to  study  business  practice  (good  > 
and  bad),  to  make  a  collection  of  inspirational 
ideas,  to  visit  firms  interested  in  doing  a  pub-  j 
lie  service,  to  challenge  some  of  the  business 
practices  now  being  followed,  .to  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  of  relationship  between  the  school  and 
business  with  the  employer  ...  to  gain  ac¬ 
tual  experience  and  information  that  I  can  give 
to  my  students. 

MARJORIE  KELLER 
(Continued  from  page  329) 

♦  The  importance  of  keeping  notes  on  what 
I  learned.  Instead  of  repeating  questions  to 
those  who  helped  me,  I  referred  to  the  note¬ 
book  of  information  I  steadily  accumulated. 

♦  The  thoughtfulness  required  in  filling 
out  business  application  blanks  and  data  forms. 

I  collected  several  of  these  for  use  in  my 
guidance  work  and  stenographic  clas.ses.  When 
my  pupils  have  compared  these  record  forms 
with  their  own  qualifications,  they  will  be  able 
to  see  the  relation  of  the  school  program  to 
their  business  preparation. 

♦  Specific  bits  of  vocational  information 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  pass  on  to  my  students 
— items  about  living  costs  and  salary  ranges. 

I  was  employed  at  $130  a  month  and  found 
that  I  could  not  pay  my  expenses  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  community  on  that  income. 

♦  The  number  of  nonstenographic  jobs 

in  an  office.  I  discovered  that  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  workers  in  my  office  were 
stenographers  or  secretaries.  j 

♦  The  fact  that  I  prefer  teaching  to  work-  i 
ing  in  an  office.  I  thought  the  penetrating  { 
sound  of  the  buzzer  very  demanding;  I  re¬ 
sented  responding  to  this  mechanism.  1  felt 
as  if  I  were  waiting  upon  someone,  serving 
his  ideas  instead  of  my  own.  Routine  typing 
tired  me.  There  is  far  greater  satisfaction  and 
challenge  in  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  than 
there  is  in  telephoning,  typing,  and  running 
errands  for  someone  else. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Business  English 


Ain’t  Necessarily  Dull 


Business  English  isn’t  the  drill  and 
drudgery  I  expected,”  admitted  a  student 
whose  initial  boredom  quickly  changed  to  en¬ 
thusiasm  after  he  started  to  absorb  the  "all 
business”  viewpoint  upon  which  the  course 
was  based. 

Such  a  viewpoint  encourages  an  instructor 
to  draw  on  all  fields  of  business  for  diversi¬ 
fied  problem  material.  Thus,  while  studying 
_ ,  .  correctness  and  effectiveness,  the 

student  also  becomes  at  least 
Helps  acquainted  with  basic  principles 
of  sales,  purchasing,  credit  and  collection  work, 
banking,  and  other  occupations.  This  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  major  divisions  of  business 
may  be  just  what  is  needed  to  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  select  a  future  sphere  of  work  that  will 
be  a  continual  challenge  to  his  interest. 

Business  problems  should  be  interspersed 
with  others  having  more  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  to  current  student  activities.  A  project 
in  applied  business  English — English  in  ac¬ 
tion — can  be  successfully  introduced  by  re¬ 
lating  accomplishments  of  other  students. 
Once  class  members  have  grasped  the  type 
of  personal  experience  desired,  they  will  be 
stimulated  to  seek,  organize,  and  relate  in¬ 
stances  in  which  they  have  effectively  (and 
perhaps  profitably)  applied  their  knowledge 
of  English.  Material  of  this  type  provides 
appealing  subjects  for  themes,  reports,  and 
oral  practice. 

From  observation  and  experience,  most 
instructors  can  cite  incidents  in  which  a  com- 
Q.  •  mand  of  English  has  accelerated 

ories  student  achievement.  These  ex- 
Vlralize  amples  need  not  be  in  connection 
with  school  work;  activities  outside  the  school 
are  preferable.  Experiences  like  the  following 
are  useful  in  creating  student  interest  in  English. 

One  evening  a  heat-treating  foreman  was 
reading  an  article  on  metallurgy.  "Wish  I 
could  ask  that  author  a  few  questions,”  he  re¬ 
marked  to  his  younger  brother. 

"Why  don’t  you.^”  replied  the  boy,  who  was 
studying  business  English.  "Just  write  a  letter. 
I’ll  help  you  w'ith  it.” 

Between  them,  they  composed  a  letter,  and 
lUNE,  1946 


HOWARD  DONAHUE 
Gulf  Publishing  Company 
Houston,  Texas 


ten  days  later  received  a  reply  that  helped  the 
foreman  solve  a  difficult  problem  ’^n  which 
he  had  been  working. 

One  hour’s  work  was  worth  $5  to  another 
student,  who  desired  a  set  of  advertising  books 
then  out  of  print.  An  out-of-state  advertising 
agency,  to  which  he  had  written,  quoted  $20. 
The  student  prepared  a  carefully  thought-out 
reply  in  which  he  made  a  counteroffer.  His 
arguments  to  prove  his  contention  that  $15 
was  a  fair  price  persuaded  the  agency  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  offer. 

Examples  like  these  help  us  to  impress  on 
students  that  successful  achievement  depends 
largely  on  the  ability  to  influence  others  to 
our  way  of  thinking.  That  applies  whether  we 
are  trying  to  make  a  sale,  collect  a  bill,  or 
obtain  a  salary  increase.  Slipshod  thinking  is 
so  often  associated  with  slipshod  grammar  that 
English,  bristling  with  errors,  eventually  leads 
to  a  questioning  of  even  those  abilities  in  which 
one  may  be  rated  an  expert. 

English  effectively  applied  to  thinking,  speak¬ 
ing,  and  writing  offers  the  surest  path  to  recog¬ 
nition  and  ultimate  success.  Let  us  accept  that 
as  a  challenge  to  set  up  as  an  objective  the 
p  i  training  of  students  to  seek  all 

in  lO  necessary  facts  relating  to  each 
success  problem;  to  analyze  those  facts 
correctly;  to  select  the  ones  most  pertinent  to 
the  situation;  and  then  to  express  the  facts 
clearly,  convincingly,  and  persuasively.  Those 
results  can  be  achieved,  provided  we  present 
English  in  a  w'ay  to  capture  and  sustain  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  students. 

Our  problem  is  to  whet  their  ambition  to 
learn  and  apply;  to  increase  their  willingness  to 
concentrate  on,  and  master,  basic  principles; 
and  to  stimulate  their  interest  in  developing 
constructive  imagination.  When  those  objec¬ 
tives  are  attained  it  will  no  longer  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  high  school  and  college  graduates  to 
return  to  evening  classes  in  business  English. 
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Classroom  Theories  vs. 


These  writers  and  speakers! 
Blit  when  we  get  to  the 
classroom,  what  does  it  all 
amount  to? 


ROUTiNt 


SR.  M.  MARGUERITE,  RSM 
Mt.  Saint  Agnes  Junior  College 
Mt.  Washington,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Teachers  in  a  luncheon  group  were 
discussing  various  papers  read  at  the 
convention.  The  discussion  in  an  in¬ 
formal  atmosphere  was  more  stimulating,  more 
to  the  point,  and  far  more  spontaneous  than  it 
had  been  in  the  convention  hall. 

Said  one:  “You  can  say  what  you  please 
about  all  these  surveys  and  investigations  and 
questionnaires.  What  do  they  prove?  The 
tests  are  never  given  under  normal  conditions 
— the  very  presence  of  an  outsider  in  the  class¬ 
room  creates  an  artificial  restraint.” 

Another’s  opinion  was  vouchsafed:  ”Yes — 
and  all  these  writers  and  speakers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  business  efficiency  and  training  for  busi¬ 
ness  careers!  They  quote  Briggs  and  Wood- 
side  and  Crabbe,  who  in  their  turn  quote  Kit- 
son  and  Herrick  and  Knepper,  and  eventually 
they  get  to  rock  bottom  and  quote  Dewey, 


«  Thorndike,  anil  Baglej'. 

If  we  write  u  pujxT  or 
give  a  talk,  we  do  not 

-  dream  of  giving  it  out 

straight  from  the  shoul¬ 
der.  We  give  it  straight 
from  the  authors  in¬ 
stead.  But  when  we  get 
/  to  the  classroom,  what 

\  does  it  all  amount  to?” 

.  \  "Right  you  are!  You 

a  \  can  have  all  the  books 

i  ^  \  you  want  on  the  subject, 

and  all  the  papers  writ- 
ten  on  the  subject,  and 
all  the  graphs  to  prove 

- any  statistics  the  speaker 

Which  mon„n,ent 

for  pupil  security?  i  .1  j  f 

you  close  the  door  of 

the  classroom  and  face 
your  pupils,  the  situation  is  entirely  different. 
Take  an  apparently  simple  subject  like 
filing  and  indexing.  We  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  the  pupils  know  the  sequence  of  letters  in 
the  alphabet;  we  explain  the  rule  that  the 
arrangement  of  letters  is  considered  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  first  word  in 
a  title.  Then  we  have  a  test:  'Is  Wm.  J. 
Meschler  filed  before  W,  A.  Meshler?’ 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  pupil  will 
encircle  yes.” 

The  first  speaker  supplemented:  "You  have 
a  long  way  to  go  after  that;  at  least  the  pupil 
has.  I  think  our  pupils  are  like  ourselves  in 
regard  to  this  question  of  theory  and  practice. 
They  may  be  letter  perfect  in  their  lessons, 
but  not  until  your  pupil-turned-office-worker 
actually  puts  Meschler  before  Meshler  In  his 
filing  will  you  be  sure  you’ve  taught  the  les- 
•son.  .  . 

"And  you’ll  never  know,  probably.  You’ll 
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just  hear  about  the  ones  who  tailed  to  apply 
their  filing  principles.” 

A  member  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
not  necessarily  a  tragedy  to  hear  about  the  fail¬ 
ures;  it  should  serve  as  a  spur  to  correct,  re¬ 
vise,  and  reassort  old  methods.  Another 
answered : 

"Yes,  that  was  the  remark  I  was  going  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  charts,  graphs,  methods, 
and  what-have-you  expounded  by  the  speak¬ 
ers.  It  is  experience,  by  the  trial-and-error 
method,  that  counts  in  the  end.  All  these  sug¬ 
gested  devices,  all  these  reports  ot  experiments 
might  aid  and  abet  your  own  technique;  but 
in  the  end  it  can  be  summed  up:  You  learn 
to  teach  by  teaching.” 

Lesson  Planning 

"And  you  do  find  yourself,”  contributed 
the  next  speaker,  "discarding  lesson  plans  that 
at  one  time  you  thought  were  the  sine  qua  non. 
You  find  yourself  adding  others  that  at  first 
you  scorned.  I  remember  that,  as  a  student 
in  teacher-training,  I  was  sh(x:ked  at  an  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher  who  said  he  never  correct¬ 
ed  the  pupils’  assignments— just  walked  up  and 
down  the  aisle  to  give  them  a  superficial  once¬ 
over;  told  his  boys  it  was  their  loss  if  they 
didn’t  come  across.” 

"Ah,  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  shows  the 
difference  in  sexes  rather  than  in  experience!  I 
asked  the  representative  of  a  book  company 
to  talk  to  my  embryo  secretaries  once.  Because 
he  was  telling  me  of  his  own  teaching  experi¬ 
ences,  and  giving  such  helpful  hints,  I  thought 
my  pupils  would  profit  by  them  if  they  heard 
them  from  an  outsider.  He  strolled  about  in 
front  of  the  class,  thumbs  in  belt,  and  told 
them  his  favorite  attitude  was:  'I  get  my  salary 
\  whether  you  pass  or  not.  Your  teacher  gets 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  whether  you  do  your 
work  or  not.  It’s  up  to  you  I’  ” 

"Well — and  do  you  correct  ail  your  pupils’ 
papers  now?” 

"I  did  until  they  got  on  my  nerves  so  that 
I  thought  I’d  .scream  if  confronted  with  them. 
At  first  I  went  home  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
notebooks,  red  pencil — and  teacher’s  key.  Now 
I  train  my  pupils  to  exchange  exerci.ses,  I 


show  them  the  importance  ot  a  critical  atti¬ 
tude  toward  one  another’s  work,  and  I  finally 
get  them  to  correcting  their  own.  My  own  oc¬ 
casional  checkup,  with  an  assumption  of 
omniscience,  keeps  them  toeing  the  mark.” 

"And  do  you  still  use  the  teacher’s  key?” 

"Whew!  What  a  cross-questioning!  Well, 
the  answer  is:  Yes — once  in  a  while.  You  don’t 
have  to  know  all  the  pupil  knows,  it  you 
know  where  to  find  it  in  the  book.  I  know 
that’s  an  educational  heresy,  but  it’s  only  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  wide  difference  between 
what  they  do  and  what  they  say  to  do.  I  figure 
that  you  have  to  bluff  your  pupils  quite  often, 
and  it  does  no  harm;  only  makes  you  wiser  to 
their  bluffs.” 

A  young  teacher  laughed:  ''Thanks!  Your 
frankness  is  quite  a  help.  So  far  as  my  teach¬ 
ing  experience  has  gone — and  I  would  be  afraid 
to  confess  this  except  for  your  remarks — meth¬ 
ods  and  technique  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing,  I  find  it  all  boils  down  to:  'Chil¬ 
dren,  open  your  books  to  such-and-such  a 
page.  Now  you  see  what  it  says;  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  For  the  next  class,  study  page 
so-and-so.’  Or,  if  we  are  using  the  lecture 
method  and  do  not  mind  the  goldfish  expres¬ 
sions  of  our  pupils,  we  open  the  book  to 
page  so-and-so;  and  we  recite  the  lesson  we 
prepared;  and  we  wake  them  at  the  end  with 
the  equivalent  of,  'Go  in  peace  and  give  me 
time  to  prepare  my  next  lesson.’  ” 

Methods 

A  wide-eyed  enthusiast  finally  got  the  floor: 
"But  surely  we  all  do  put  into  effect  the  meth¬ 
ods  we  were  shown  in  training.  Surely  if 
we  put  in  our  plan  books  the  technique,  the 
goal,  the  charted  account  of  previous  attain¬ 
ment.  .  .  .” 

"Yes,  yes,”  cut  in  the  advocate  of  the 
"turn  to  page  so-and-so”  method,  "that’s  edu¬ 
cation  by  the  blueprint  method.  It  works  pretty 
well  if  you  like  monotony.  You  plan  your 
progress  by  charting  so  many  dots  and  dashes 
and  symbols.  Let  X  equal  the  teacher’s  aim, 
Y  equal  the  student’s  receptivity,  Z  the  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances;  include  the  weather,  the 
superintendent,  and  the  date  of  examinations. 
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Mix  in  the  state  of  the  teacher’s  emotions. . . 

"Is  this  an  equation  or  a  recipe.^”  inquired 
one,  and  was  about  to  demonstrate  that  edu¬ 
cation  could  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical 
formula,  or  a  treasonable  facsimile  thereof, 
when  an  older  teacher,  who  had  not  yet  spoken, 
claimed  attention  by  rising.  Her  engaging 
manner  precluded  any  impression  of  preaching: 

"I  did  not  mean  to  sit  in  solemn  silence 
so  long,”  she  said,  "but  I  was  deeply  interested 
in  your  discussion,  and  each  remark  started  a 
train  of  thought.  I  don’t  agree  with  those 
who  think  that  bluff  is  a  necessity  or  that 
teaching  can  be  reduced  either  to  a  formula 
or  to  turning  to  page  so-and-so  and  proceeding 
in  routine  fashion.  If  you  really  intend  to 
make  teaching  your  profession,  you  won’t  agree 
with  yourselves  in  a  few  years.” 

As  she  had  the  attention  of  the  group,  she 
continued:  "Intellectual  honesty  is  the  thing 
our  pupils  look  for,  if  we  are  to  guide  them 
and  justify  our  existence.  We  don’t  have  to 
pretend  a  skill  or  a  knowledge  we  haven’t. 
If  the  teacher  is  all  that  she  expects  her  pu¬ 
pils  to  be,  then  you’ll  find  them  doing  all  she 
expects  them  to  do.  I  hope  you  don’t  mind 
if  I  tell  you  emphatically  that  there  is  not 
a  contradiction  between  theory  and  practice. 
The  theory  is,  after  all,  given  us  by  men  and 
women  successful  and  sincere  in  their  pro¬ 
fession.  There  are  surprisingly  few  who  build 
their  theories  on  anything  except  lessons  learned 
in  the  hard  school  of  their  own  experience.” 

Success  in  Teaching 

In  response  to  a  question  from  one  of  the 
listeners,  she  went  on:  "I  think  a  successful 
teacher  is  born,  yes — in  the  sense  that  every 
human  being  is  a  born  teacher,  at  least  po¬ 
tentially.  I  think,  too,  a  successful  teacher 
is  one  who  once  in  a  while  puts  herself  in 
the  pupil’s  place.  If  you  want  to  build  speed 
artists,  acquire  for  yourself  a  skill  that  is  at 
least  twenty  words  a  minute  faster  than  you’ll 
ever  expect  your  pupils  to  attain.  You’ll  be 
able  to  lead  them  along  the  path  you  have 
already  traveled,  help  them  avoid  pitfalls,  and 
accomplish  results  more  quickly.” 

"That’s  for  shorthand — yes;  but  what  about 
the  other  commercial  subjects?” 

"Well,  a  teacher  in  commercial  law  doesn’t 
have  to  be  a  lawyer;  but  she  certainly  must 
know — not  only  all  the  answers  in  the  book, 
but  also  much  more  than  her  pupils  will  be 


likely  to  ask  her.  How  will  she  get  this 
knowledge?  By  dint  of  mental  discipline  and 
observation.  The  business-mathematics  teacher 
should  be — and  can  be — more  rapid  in  calcu¬ 
lation  than  her  brightest  pupil.  The  instructor  in 
business  subjects  who  has  had  either  secre¬ 
tarial,  accounting,  or  administration  experiences 
in  actual  business  has  put  her  theory  into  prac¬ 
tice  before  she  practices  on  her  pupils.” 

"But  aren’t  you  holding  up  an  ideal  impos¬ 
sible  of  achievement?  And  what  about  the 
cultural  background  so  often  demanded  as 
credentials  ?” 

"No,  I  don’t  think  it  is  impossible  for  an 
instructor  to  acquire  all  the  skills  she  expects 
of  her  pupils.  And  a  cultural  background  is 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  secretarial  skill. 
It  rather  supplements  it.  One  of  the  speakers 
today  remarked:  'You  can  reach  an  ideal  if 
you  live  with  it  long  enough.’  Theories  and 
ideals  are  held  up  to  us  as  attainable  goals; 
and,  surely,  for  us  commercial  teachers,  the  ul¬ 
timate  goal  of  our  profession  is  to  send  out 
into  the  business  world  those  who  will  put 
into  practice  the  principles  we  instill.  Busi¬ 
ness  can  be  a  profession  as  honorable  and 
as  respectable  as  any  other.  It  need  not  be  a 
cutthroat,  sharp-practice  sort  of  affair.  If  we 
succeed  in  getting  that  over  to  our  pupils.  .  .  ." 
She  broke  off  with  an  apologetic  chuckle: 

"Here  I  am  doing  just  what  you  accused  to¬ 
day’s  speakers  of  doing,  and  I  certainly  didn’t 
mean  to  make  a  speech;  but  I  think  you  will 
find  as  you  go  along  that  your  experience  will 
enable  you  to  classify  all  these  teaching  sug¬ 
gestions;  disregard  those  unsuited  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  needs;  adapt  those  that  fit  your  in¬ 
dividual  purpose,  class,  and  circumstances.” 

"So,  it  all  comes  back  to  experience  again 

"Yes — but  not  entirely  and  exclusively. 
There  must  be  evidence  of  well-organized  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Control  of  her 
subject  matter  is  important,  but  it  isn’t  enough. 
Personality  enters  into  the  problem,  whether 
at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  experi¬ 
ence.” 

"And  do  you  think  it  possible  to  adapt  all 
pupil  personalities  to  your  own,  in  order  to 
insure  a  successful  liaison?” 

Again  came  the  friendly  chuckle:  "I  think 
it  is  possible  to  adapt  your  personality  to  al¬ 
most  all  pupils’  so  as  to  bring  all  to  the  best 
and  highest  within  their  capacity.  That  is 
the  real  meaning  of  education.” 
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IF  I  WERE  an  applicant  for  a  job  today, 

I  would  want  to  receive  reasonably  prompt 
and  courteous  attention  from  the  employ¬ 
ing  officer;  if  hired,  I  would  want  important 
store  rules  explained  to  me,  perhaps  in  book¬ 
let  form.  I  would  want  to  be  introduced  to 
my  supervisor. 

I  would  want  my  supervisor  to  appear  glad 
to  have 'me  in  the  department  and  to  make  me 
feel  as  if  I  really  had  a  contribution  to  make. 

I  would  want  someone  to  break  me  in  on  my 
job,  so  that  1  thoroughly  understood  not  only 
what  I  was  to  do,  but  also  when  and  how  and 
why  1  was  to  do  it.  I  would  want  my  supervisor 
and,  occasionally,  the 
personnel  manager,  to 
stop  by  to  see  how 
I  was  getting  on;  to 
give  me  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  ask  questions; 
and  to  make  me  feel 
that  my  addition, 
though  small,  really 
was  important. 

I  would  expect  to 
work  in  surroundings 
that  are  safe  and 
clean;  well  -  lighted 
and  well-ventilated. 

I  would  want  my 
supervisor  to  realize 
that,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  he  is  the  store.  It  is  his  job 
to  know  my  name  and  the  fact  that  I  am 
married  and  that  my  hobby  is  social  psy¬ 
chology.  His  manner  and  the  tone  of  voice 
he  uses  in  talking  to  me  are  also  impor¬ 
tant.  If  he  does  not  have  the  "knack”  of 
being  a  good  supervisor,  I  hope  that  he  will 
attend  some  classes  in  personnel  training 
and  learn  how  to  "lead”  his  men  rather  than 
to  "boss”  them.  He  will  have  to  remember 
1  that  I  have  pride,  and  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  a  favorite.  I  would  want  him  to  give  clear  or¬ 
ders  and  to  follow  them  up.  If  my  performance 
is  superior,  I  would  like  to  have  a  pat  on  the 
back;  if  it  is  poor,  I  would  expect  to  be 
reprimanded  for  it,  so  that  I  would  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  the  supervisor  knows 
his  job*.  However,  I  would  like  to  be  repri¬ 
manded  constructively  and  privately. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  record  of  my  out¬ 
put,  so  that  my  routine  job  may  not  become  too 
monotonous  and  my  efficiency  lag. 


My  interest  would  be  increased  if  I  were 
conducted  through  other  departments  of  the 
store.  All  those  things  and  hundreds  of  others 
the  store  could  do  to  stimulate  my  interest 
and  raise  my  morale. 

I  would  like  to  feel  that  my  pay  is  equal 
to  the  pay  of  other  workers.  But,  if  it  is  lower, 

I  am  still  going  to  give  my  best  if  the  com¬ 
pany  is  sincerely  trying  to  give  me  wages  equal 
to  those  of  workers  in  similar  jobs. 

I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  com¬ 
municate  personally  with  management.  I  want 
a  chance  to  talk  to  my  supervisor  or  super¬ 
intendent  about  my  work  and  my  chances 

for  advancement  and 
other  matters  that  con¬ 
cern  me  alone.  I 
would,  perhaps,  wel¬ 
come  a  systematic 
method  of  periodic  in 
terviews  initiated  b) 
management,  so  that 
I  would  have  a  chance 
to  get  things  off  my 
chest.  Maybe  I  have 
a  grievance,  or  maybe 
I  just  think  I  have  a 
grievance;  and  a 
friendly  talk  could 
clear  the  matter. 

In  short,  I  would 
want  to  produce  as 
much  as  I  could  only  if  I  were  treated  as  an 
individual,  separate  and  distinct  from  every 
other  individual.  I  don’t  mean  that,  in  a  large 
organization,  the  president  or  the  personnel 
officer  would  have  to  know  me  by  name; 
but  some  responsible  person  should  know  me 
intimately.  He  should  give  me  credit  for  all 
the  work  I  do;  he  should  push  me  along  if  I 
deserve  it;  he  should  make  me  feel  that  my 
individual  efforts  are  recognized,  are  important, 
and  are  appreciated  by  management. 

•  •  • 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  statements  sound 
somewhat  frilly  and  fussy,  but  fundamentally 
they  convey  the  thought  of  many  employees. 

The  organization  of  a  well-rounded  person¬ 
nel  program  enters  a  realm  of  a  new  science. 
Not  all  management  is  sold.  So  let’s  take 
the  initiative,  as  teachers,  to  provide  the  ma¬ 
terials,  so  that  the  value  of  this  type  of  train¬ 
ing  will  become  self-evident. 


What  I’d  Want 
in  a 

Retail  Job 

JAY.  R.  JOHNSON 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

PERSONNEL  INDUCTION 
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TIS  A  SAD,  sad  day  when  the  beginning 
typist  reaches  the  part  of  a  textbook 
where  he  can  no  longer  copy  line  for 
line  from  the  book.  In  a  sense,  he 

comes  of  man’s  estate;  and  a  major  part 
of  his  new-found  responsibility  is  listening 
for  the  bell  that  tolls  the  end  of  the  typing 
line — and  of  his  mental  freedom. 

From  that  day,  he  wears  upon  his  mind  a 
shroud  of  doubt  and  uneasiness  while  he  click- 
clacks  across  the  page:  "Will  I  have  to  divide 
a  word  when  I  reach  the  end  of  the  line.^’’ 
It  is  a  shroud  that  clings  tighter  and  tighter 
as  work  becomes  more  and  more  difficult. 

I  recall  the  moment’s  relief  I  felt  each 
time  when,  as  a  beginning  typist,  my  line 
of  writing  ended  safely  with  one  of  the  words 
we  practiced,  or,  better  yet,  without  need  for 
any  word  division  at  all.  Most  typing  in¬ 
structors  will  remember  the  feeling  they  knew 
under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  a  healthy 
recollection,  for  it  leads  to  an  appreciation  of 
students’  qualms  in  this  matter. 

Indeed,  we  probably  appreciate  the  problem 
even  more  than  the  student  does.  He  worries 
his  way  across  each  line  he  types;  but  we  spend 
hours  wondering,  "How  can  I  help  him.^” 

It  is  understandable  that  we  wonder.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  so  many  of  our  Topsy  (“Just 
growed  that  way”)  rules  begin  with  the  word 
"never,”  one  cannot  help  speculating  about 
what  would  happen  if  two  never’s  came  in 
conflict,  like  the  old  problem  of  an  irresist- 
able  force  meeting  an  immovable  body. 

Consider  the  "law”  that  says  we  must  not 
have  more  than  two  consecutive  lines  of  typing 
end  in  a  hyphen.  What  would  you,  yourself, 
do  on  the  third  line  if  the  bell  tolled  on  the 
fifth  letter  of  the  word  "sesquicentennial” 
You  and  I  go  right  ahead  and  divide  the  word, 
third  line  or  no  third  line.  But  our  hara.ssed 
pupil  either  does  the  exercise  over  with  new 
margins  or  challenges  our  wrath. 

So  we  face  the  problem:  what  can  we,  with 
honesty,  teach  our  students  about  hyphenation.^ 
Difficult  as  the  situation  looks — and  it  does 
look  difficult  when  you  compare  one  style  book 
with  another,  one  text  with  another,  one  dic¬ 
tionary  with  another — there  are  certain  things 
we  can  safely  teach  our  students. 

For  my  own  classroom  purposes,  I  group 
these  teachables  in  four  categories:  The  Try- 
To's,  the  Must-Always’s,  the  Don’t-Ever’s,  and 
the  Ought-Not-To-But-Can’s. 


I. 

The  Try-To’s  explain  what  we  are  aiming 
at:  to  maintain  a  relatively  straight  right  mar¬ 
gin  edge. 

How  straight  is  "relatively”.^  The  Inter¬ 
national  Typing  Contest  Rules  allow  a  16- 
space  variation:  six  over  and  nine  under  the 
desired  70-space  line. 

My  secretary  tries  to  work  within  a  7-space 
variation  on  manuscripts;  I  call  this  "satisfac¬ 
tory”  for  ordinary  purposes. 

She  usually  gives  me  "excellent”  margin 
edges  on  correspondence,  with  few  variations 
over  five  spaces.  Allowing  herself  five  spaces, 
she  has  a  leeway  of  two  strokes  on  each  side  of 
the  theoretical  perfect  point.  Since  the  average 
word  occupies  about  five  spaces,  most  lines  end 
without  division  because  words  usually  fit  in  the 
space  between  the  bell-tolling  and  line-lock¬ 
ing  point.  The  right  margin  stop  is  set  four 
or  five  spaces  beyond  the  desired  margin  point. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  the  most  helpful  of  all 
rules:  try  to  avoid  dividing  words! 

A  typist  eliminates  nine-tenths  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  division  problems  once  a  decision  is  ac¬ 
cepted  never  to  divide  a  word  of  three  or 
four  letters  (any,  item,  ago);  rarely  to  divide 
a  word  of  five  letters  (usual,  equal,  prior); 
and  seldom  to  divide  a  word  of  six  letters 
(lately,  matter,  report).  In  brief,  judicious 
listening  for  the  bell  eliminates  most  syllabica¬ 
tion  problems. 

If  we  do  not  divide  short  words,  how  must 
^e  divide  the  long  ones  }  Assuming  that  they  fall 
in  such  a  position  that  we  do  have  to  hyphenate 
them  somehow,  (a)  try  to  break  long  words 
near  the  middle:  adver-tising,  not  ad-vertising; 
(b)  try  to  leave  enough  on  the  upper  line  to 
suggest  the  word’s  meaning:  enlisl-ment,  not 
en  listment;  (c)  try  to  avoid  the  ridiculous: 
cata-logue,  not  cat-alogue.  Remember  that 
these  are  merely  "Try-To’s,”  not  hard  and  fast 
rules. 


THE  BELl 
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If  you  worry  about  word-division  as  much  as  your  typing  students  do, 
you  will  appreciate  this  sensible  summary  of  hyphenation  problems. 


II. 

The  Must-Always’s  contain  two  brief 
rules  that  are  much  less  obvious  to  students 
than  to  teachers:  first,  you  must  always  use 
a  hyphen  to  indicate  a  division,  placing  it  only 
at  the  end  of  the  upper  line;  and  second,  you 
must  always  divide  between  whole  syllables; 
kuoui-eJge,  not  kriow-leUge. 

What  comprises  a  whole  syllable?  If  you 
have  doubts  (for  instance,  with  which  syllable 
in  the  above  illustration  does  the  ”1”  go?), 
consult  your  dictionary.  Identification  of  whole 
syllables  is  one  of  the  contributions  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary  to  the  solution  of  word-division  prob¬ 
lems. 

III. 

The  Don’t  Fver’s  grow  out  of  the  Try- 
To’s,  Must-Always's,  and  common  sense.  I’or 
example,  don’t  ever  carry  just  two  characters 
to  the  next  line;  (a)  pnrehas-ers,  but  not 
purchas-er;  (h)  don’t  ever  leave  a  letter  stand¬ 
ing  alone:  never  e-nough,  a-lone,  o-riginal; 
(c)  don’t  ever  split  abbreviations:  never  U.S.- 
A.  or  Ab-brev. 

(d)  The  biggest  Don’t-Ever,  however,  is 
this  one:  don’t  ever  break  a  syllable.  As  long 
as  each  student  remembers  that  he  cannot  peel 
)  off  some  letters,  he  will  not  attempt  to 
break  long  monosyllabic  words  like  strength, 
thoughts;  he  will  not  carry  the  slurred 
as  in  helped,  shipped;  he  will  not  separate 
"yun”  or  "yuss”  from  ”ish,”  as  elec-tion,  not 
elect-ion,  and  ]udi-cious,  not  judic-ious;  nor 
,  will  he  stumble  over  the  other  problems  that 
I  can  be  settled  by  a  glance  at  the  .syllabication 
j  shown  in  a  dictionary. 

loLLETH 

I  At  the  end  of  the 

j  line  of  writing 


IV. 

The  Ought-Not-To-But-Can’s  make  up 
the  great  battlefield  of  the  grammarians,  typing  , 
instructors,  and  compositors.  Some  persons 
take  adamant  stands,  and  insist  loudly  that  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  category  are  really  Must-Always’s 
or  Don’t-Ever’s.  But  where  you  and  I  have 
taught  them  as  such,  it  has  been  with  a  guilty 
feeling  that  we  ourselves  have  violated  these 
rules,  without  finding  the  world  in  shreds  be¬ 
cause  of  our  presposterous  indiscretion. 

When  we  tell  the  students  it  is  preferable 
to  avoid  a  practice,  such  as  leaving  just 
two  prefix  letters  on  the  upper  line,  let’s  admit 
to  him  that  no  grave  harm  is  done  if  he  does. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  leave  just  two  letters 
to  be  correct,  as  in  re-ad  just,  not  read- just. 

Included  in  this  group  would  be;  he  ought 
not  to  terminate  more  than  two  consecutive 
lines  of  typing  with  a  hyphen,  but  he  can.  He 
ought  not  to  divide  the  last  word  of  the  last 
paragraph  on  a  page,  but  he  can.  He  ought 
not  to  divide  the  last  word  of  the  first  line 
on  a  page,  but  he  can.  He  ought  not  to  separate 
portions  of  a  name,  but  he  can,  as 

Edward  J. 

Andover. 

He  ought  not  to  break  a  title  from  a  name 
(should  not,  for  instance,  divorce  the  Mrs. 
from  Samuel  Taylor!),  but  he  can,  as 

Mrs. 

Samuel  Taylor. 

He  ought  not  to  separate  a  long  number,  but 
he  can,  as 

$158,300,- 

000,000. 

He  ought  not  to  split  a  compound  word,  but 
he  can  at  the  point  of  compounding,  as 

brother- 

in-law. 

He  ought  not  to  split  the  parts  of  a  date,  but 
he  call,  as 

May  6, 

1946,  but  not  divide  as  May 

6,  1946. 

There  are  many  words  involving  suffixes, 
prefixes,  roots,  nonderivatives,  accented  vowels, 
doublings,  and  other  linguistic  refinements  so 
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complex  that  even  grammarians  must  lean  on 
reference  texts  in  considering  them. 

If  grammarians  cannot  recall  the  intricacies 
of  the  language,  I  know  no  reason  why  I 
should  expect  my  students  to  do  so. 

Dictionaries  show  the  make-up  of  a  syllable 
— and  all  a  typist  must  know  is  the  xvhat,  not 
the  why,  in  these  remote  instances. 

After  repeated  trips  to  a  dictionary  and  an  ac¬ 
tive  program  of  teacher  presentation,  every 
typist  can  develop  a  knowledge  of  familiar 
word  divisions  suitable  to  the  work  he  does; 
just  as  he  can  develop  a  vocabulary  of  difficult- 
to-spell  or  technical  words  used  in  his  environ¬ 
ment. 

V.  Summary  and  Recommendations 

In  this  matter  of  word  division,  a  teacher 
of  typewriting  or  transcription  has  two  respon¬ 
sibilities  toward  students: 

First,  he  must  give  the  students  a  general 
structure  of  guiding  principles  of  word  division. 
Actually,  I  give  my  own  students  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  four  categories  listed  above.  Stu¬ 
dents  understand  each  one  easily  when  stated 
in  this  manner. 

Second,  he  must  assist  the  student  to  de¬ 
velop  his  list  of  "familiar  word  divisions” 
In  a  vocational  typing  class,  the  student’s 
familiarity  with  words  should  cover  the  divisi¬ 
bility  of  business  terminology. 

The  most  successful  device  I  have  used  is  a 
blackboard  presentation  of  difficult  words  pre¬ 
selected  from  each  day’s  copy  matter.  When 
printing  the  word  on  the  board,  an  inserted 
dot  indicated  the  best  point  of  division,  if 
any,  like,  indi  •  cated,  equal,  ship  •  ments.  In 
the  opening  minutes  of  the  period,  the  students 
warmed  up  on  these  words  after  doing  a  line 
or  two  of  limbering  (rhythm)  drill.  They 
did  not  type  in  hyphens  unless  specifically  told 
to  do  so  as  an  occasional  hyphen  drill. 


'I'he  typing  of  the  word  lists  gave  two  other  ' 
values,  each  important;  the  practice  reduced  I 
typing  errors  because  the  students  drilled  them-  . 
selves  on  the  fingering  combinations  over  which  , 
their  fingers  stumbled  (like  the  eq  in  equal)\  j 
and  the  practice  increased  speed  because  the  i 
students  attained  fluency  on  the  words  that 
otherwise  would  have  slowed  them  down. 

The  student  knew  that  the  words  would  ap- 
pear  in  the  day’s  timed  and  application  work.  ' 
Knowing  this,  they  valued  the  preview  highly 
and  practiced  conscientiously.  Knowing,  too,  I 
that  some  words  would  occur  at  the  ends  of  | 
lines,  they  observed  the  placement  of  the  doc 
more  attentively  than  they  would  have  in  a 
routine  hyphenation  discussion.  If  they  ques¬ 
tioned  any  indicated  division,  a  moment’s  ex¬ 
planation  was  given;  otherwise  there  was  no 
time  wasted  in  talking  about  the  dots.  The 
observation  of  the  dot  developed  familiarity 
with  word  division  by  a  process  of  assimila¬ 
tion.  As  in  spelling  difficult  words,  students 
developed  a  ”feel”  for  correctness. 

Ten  words  a  day — hundreds,  therefore,  in  a 
school  year — can  be  tucked  into  the  early  min¬ 
utes  of  the  class  period  as  regular  and  valuable 
warmup  practice. 

The  use  of  word-division  books  and  the 
consistent  reference  to  a  good-sized  (20,000 
words  or  more)  dictionary  are  standard  meth¬ 
ods  teachers  use  to  develop  familiarity  with 
word  division.  1  require  my  collegiate  students 
to  have  and  to  use  at  least  one  such  tool. 

The  bell  tolleth;  but  if  the  teacher  fortifies 
the  student  with  understanding  of  principles 
and  with  a  growing  vocabulary,  it  will  not 
be  long  until  the  students  (like  you  and  me 
today)  regard  the  bell  as  a  cheerful  little 
tinkle  that  scores  off  one  more  line  of  work 
completed. 

Thank  you  for  your  undivided  attention. 


National  Council  Merger  Plans  Approved 

VOTING  OF  EIGHTEEN  organizations  affiliated  with  the  National  Council  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  has  been  completed,  according  to  a  news  release  from  the  Council.  The 
member  organizations  favor  the  merger  of  the  Council  with  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  vote  is  the  last  phase  of 
the  preliminary  work  necessary  in  planning  a  merger  of  these  two  organizations.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education  has  voted  to  accept  the 
responsibility  and  services  now  performed  by  the  National  Council.  With  the  recording 
of  the  votes,  plans  for  the  merger  are  now  ready  to  begin. 
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Vignettes:  Back  to  the  Classroom,  Now,  Milady? 


“Yes,”  said  En¬ 
sign  Helen  Huus, 
in  the  winter  issue 
of  the  Journal  of 
American  Associ¬ 
ations  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Women,  pages 
12-14. 


I’M  BACK  at  teaching.  The  Navy  gave  me  my  first  job  outside 
an  educational  institution,  and  my  experiences  made  me  sure  what 
I  wanted  to  do  when  the  fracas  was  over.  Here  are  my  reasons:  A 
new  respect  for  education — when  such  an  unacademic  organization  as 
the  Navy  gives  emphasis  to  education,  it  set  me  thinking.  An  op¬ 
portunity  for  constructive  effort — the  gains  to  the  nation  itself  from 
education  are  important  enough  that  the  United  Nations  Charter 
stresses  educational  co-operation  among  nations.  This  opportunity 
provides  a  challenge  to  those  who  are  willing  to  champion  the  causes 
in  which  they  believe.  The  public  provided  unlimited  educational 
funds  for  war;  the  public  needs  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  provide  them  for  peace.  Teachers  are  coming  back 
to  see  that  schools  are  given  the  prerequisites  for  carrying  on  a  real 
educational  program. 

The  new  importance  of  education  and  the  challenges  it  offers  would 
be  ineffective  in  luring  me  back  without  another  reason:  I  like  teach¬ 
ing!  I  like  the  students.  They  are  the  adults  of  tomorrow;  and,  in 
helping  them  shape  their  thinking,  I  have  a  stake  in  the  future,  too! 


“No,”  said  Lt.  (jg) 
Frances  S.  Miller, 
USNR,  in  last 
fall’s  issue  of  the 
f  same  journal, 
pages  15  and  28. 

1 


^  “Shall  I?”  asked 
war  worker  Mary 
K.  Brokaw,  in 
Independent  Wo¬ 
man,  January, 
(  1946,  pages  96-97. 


WHY  DO  TEACHERS  become  WAVES?  The  teacher  is  not 
overpaid;  many  people  who  do  not  know  what  else  to  do  go  into 
teaching;  the  average  teacher  is  not  afforded  much  change. 

What  happens  when  teachers  get  into  uniform?  The  less  glamorous 
and  less  remunerated  teacher  stands  more  nervous  strain  in  front  of 
a  class  "ashore”  than  she  does  as  officer  or  administrative  assistant 
"aboard.”  It  is  the  teacher’s  job  to  create  the  co-operative  mood. 

What  does  this  desertion  from  the  schoolroom  amount  to?  It 
means  that  the  teacher  will  not  automatically  and  docilely  return.  The 
WAVES  have  taught  her  much,  and  item  one  is  the  value  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  She  might  find  more  congenial  fields  elsewhere.  The  WAVE 
veteran-to-be  has  a  comfortable  feeling  that  she  doesn’t  have  to  go 
hack  to  the  little  red  schoolhouse. 

FOR  TWO  YEARS  I’ve  been  a  fugitive  from  the  classroom.  Shall 
I  now  abandon  my  role  of  renegade  schoolmarm  and  join  again  the 
ranks  of  the  Great  Underpaid?  I  was  happy  in  a  quiet  college  town. 

Came  the  war.  Because  of  an  acute  dearth  of  help,  I  was  hired 
with  very  little  ceremony.  I  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  business 
practices. 

One  great  difference  between  business  and  academic  life  is  in  the 
directness  of  speech.  In  business,  a  spade  is  a  spade;  in  educational 
circles,  a  rustic  implement  used  by  the  agriculturist.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  aliveness,  of  being  a  part  of  things,  that  the  academic 
world  can  never  know’.  On  the  other  hand,  in  teaching  there  are 
compensations  in  personal  relations  with  students  and  colleagues,  a 
feeling  of  mutual  mental  kinship,  which  1  have  found  rare  in  the 
business  world. 

But  the  greatest  difference  is  the  personal  freedom  of  the  business 
world.  I  have  found  a  sense  of  reality,  a  directness  in  business  that 
is  a  welcome  change  from  the  restrictions  of  the  teacher’s  life. 

Shall  I  make  a  decision?  Or  wait  until  outside  forces  give  the  shove? 
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The  key  to  success 
in  transcription  is 

Correlated  Pretranscrtption  Training 

by  typing,  shorthand, 

LOUISE  J.  SLOAN 

Brjant  &  Stratton  Business  Institute  and  TngUsh  tCachcrs 

Buffalo,  New  York 


Almost  a  decade  ago,  when  many  of 
us  came  to  the  realization  that  we 
w’ere  not  really  teaching  transcription, 
we  became  concerned  w'ith  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  when  to  begin  transcription  and  with 
methods  of  presentation  of  transcription. 

Many  teachers  claim  that  the  student’s 
transcription  rate  should  be  two-thirds  to  three- 
quarters  of  his  straight  typing  rate.  Yet,  how 
many  teachers  can  say  that  the  majority  of 
their  students  are  able  to  attain  this  rate  in 
turning  out  mailable  letters.^  True,  an  oc¬ 
casional  student  may  transcribe  a  hundred-word 
letter  in  two  minutes;  but  this  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  easy  to  be¬ 
come  overenthusiastic  about  a  few  "toppers.” 
Our  job,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  raise  the  produc¬ 
tion  rate  of  each  student  in  the  class  rather 
than  to  build  up  the  exceptions. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  never  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  reaching  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
until  we  pay  more  attention  to  the  ground- 
w'ork  leading  up  to  the  actual  transcription 
training. 

"What  to  do?”  There  seems  to  be  but 
one  course:  let’s  get  down  to  rock  bottom 
and  build  up  a  substantial  pretranscription 
foundation. 

The  term  "pretranscription”  is  not  of  re¬ 
cent  vintage.  In  1937,  Renshaw  and  Leslie 
published  a  teacher’s  handbook  on  dictation 
and  transcription,  which  contained  a  splendid 
chapter  entitled  "Pretranscription  Training.”  I 
sincerely  hope  that  other  instructors  have  bene¬ 
fited  as  much  as  1  from  that  chapter.  'Lhe 
ideas  expressed  in  the  first  two  paragraphs,’ 
alone,  awakened  a  train  of  thought  that  has 
resulted  in  my  starting  earlier  and  earlier 
my  students’  preparation  for  transcription. 


The  authors,  in  my  opinion,  have  gone 
straight  to-  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Specific  pretranscription  grounding  must  be 
started  as  early  as  possible  and  should  be 
directed  with  intelligence  and  forethought. 
Too  often,  no  particular  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  preparation  for  transcription,  or  such 
preparation  is  handled  in  a  haphazard  "hit- 
or-miss”  fashion.  This  may  be  due,  in  part, 
to  a  lack  of  correlation  between  the  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  business  English  departments. 

To  have  one  instructor  handle  a  group  of 
students  through  these  three  classes  and  the 
following  transcription  class  would,  perhaps, 
seem  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  But, 
this  is  not  alw'ays  feasible  or  wise.  Hence, 
it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  arouse  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  these  teachers  so 
that  they  may  move  forward  as  one  team,  an¬ 
ticipating  and  guarding  against  the  pitfalls  that 
lie  ahead  in  the  transcription  room. 

The  definition  generally  given  for  transcrip¬ 
tion,  "a  correlation,  a  fusing,  or  a  merging 
of  shorthand,  typing,  and  business  English,’’ 
may  w'ell  be  misleading.  This  description 


‘  "Pretranscription  training  begins  aImo.st  as  soon 
as  the  baby  leaves  the  cradle.  Heretofore,  how¬ 
ever,  most  of  it  has  been  a  by-product  of  other 
life  experiences.  A  very  little  intelligently  directed 
pretranscription  training  will,  of  course,  do  more  good 
than  a  far  greater  amount  of  undirected  effort. 

"Why  do  we  say  that  the  pretranscription  train¬ 
ing  begins  almost  as  soon  as  the  baby  climbs  out 
of  the  cradle?  Because,  in  general,  almost  every 
bit  of  knowledge  or  skill  acquired  during  life 
is  useful  to  the  transcriber.  More  specifically,  of 
course,  every  bit  of  ability  the  pupil  may  acquire 
in  the  use  of  English  is  a  direct  help  in  tranship- 
tion.” — Renshaw  and  Leslie,  Gregg  Dictation  and 
Transcripiion,  Teacher’s  Manual,  Chapter  II,  page  8. 
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doesn’t  go  far  enough.  After  teaching 
transcription  as  a  separate  skill  for  almost  a 
decade,  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  its  com¬ 
plexities  and  of  the  need  for  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  by  instructors  in  preparing  the 
groundwork. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  teach¬ 
ers  handling  the  same  groups  in  short¬ 
hand,  typing,  and  business  English  should  start 
off  on  the  right  foot  by  having  short,  in¬ 
formal,  weekly  meetings.  If  one  teacher  han¬ 
dles  all  three  subjects,  the  work  will  be  planned 
accordingly. 

Before  meetings,  each  teacher  should  exam¬ 
ine  his  regular  classroom  program  for  the 
following  week  and  choose,  for  special  drill, 
rules  and  techniques  that  he  knows  from  ex¬ 
perience  are  likely  to  turn  up  later  to  slow 
down  the  student’s  daily  output  of  mailable 
letters. 

Each  instructor  should  make  a  note  of  these 
points,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  and 
^  quickly  discussed  with  the  other  teachers  and 
generally  agreed  upon.  Nothing  is  more 
conducive  to  loss  of  time  and  morale  in  the 
classroom  than  the  contradictions  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  teachers  involved  to  iron  out 
differences  of  opinion  beforehand. 

As  most  students  are  more  or  less  literal¬ 
minded,  it  would  also  seem  prudent  to  use 
such  qualifying  expressions  as,  "It  is  gen¬ 
erally  thus,”  or  "We  usually  do  so  and  so,” 
to  form  a  shock  absorber  for  the  student  who 
enters  the  business  world  and  finds,  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  that  Business  has  ideas  of  its  own. 

The  foregoing  recommendation  may  seem 
to  savor  of  regimentation,  but  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  procedures  is  necessary  for  teachers 
preparing  students  for  transcription.  This  need 
not  interfere  with  the  personal  initiative  or 
j  method  of  presentation  of  any  teacher  in  the 
’  group  or  limit  his  individual  preferences  in 
conducting  class.  When  the  practice  of  hav¬ 
ing  weekly  meetings  has  been  established,  and 
when  teachers  do  co-operate  in  outlining  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  each  following  week,  pretranscription 
,  training  takes  on  form  and  meaning. 

WHAT  should  be  included  in  pre- 
transcription  training? 

1  Preparation  of  a  course  of  study  is  the 
duty  of  the  administrators  and  the  teachers 
j  of  the  individual  school;  but  the  following  gen¬ 


eral  and  specific  suggestions  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pretranscription  program  of 
any  school. 

Correct  Posture.  As  soon  as  typing  and 
shorthand  classes  are  organized,  the  student 
should  be  taught  a  sensible  and  comfortable 
position.  I  use  these  three  words  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  writing  period,  or  after  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  relaxation;  "In  position,  please!”  This 
acts  as  an  alert;  and  the  student  starts  to  work 
with  vim  and  without  losing  precious  minutes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

Assembling  and  Arranging  Materials.  Much 
time  in  transcribing  is  lost  as  the  student 
reaches  hither  and  yon  for  necessary  materials. 
He  should  be  directed  very  early  to  use  the 
available  space  on  his  desk  or  typewriter  table 
economically;  to  organize  his  materials  ef¬ 
ficiently;  and  to  remove  all  extraneous  arti¬ 
cles.  Above  all,  he  should  have  his  own 
paper,  carbons,  erasers,  and  other  supplies, 
so  that  he  doesn’t  waste  his  neighbor’s  time 
as  well  as  his  own  by  borrowing. 

Acquiring  the  Dictionary  Habit.  The  dic¬ 
tionary  habit  should  be  encouraged  and  de¬ 
veloped  throughout  each  pretranscription 
course.  Dictionary  drills  consisting  of  specific 
assignments,  such  as  looking  up  and  report¬ 
ing  on  the  spelling,  definitions,  and  divisions 
of  words,  should  be  emphasized  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  English  training.  Few  students  under¬ 
stand  how  to  use  the  dictionary.  Few  know 
that  it  contains  in  the  appendixes  informa¬ 
tion  of  great  help  to  the  transcriber.  A  great 
deal  of  time  is  saved  if  the  student  can  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  a  good  modern  dictionary 
as  a  handy  working  tool. 

Not  all  teachers  approve  a  student’s,  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  dictionary;  but  it  is  better 
teaching  psychology  to  permit  him  to  make  use 
of  it  to  prevent,  rather  than  to  correct,  errors. 

Pretranscription  Training  in  the  Typing 
Room.  The  success  of  any  student  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  his  training  in  the  typing 
room;  therefore,  the  instructor  in  that  de¬ 
partment  has  an  important  part  in  the  pre¬ 
transcription  program.  It  is  that  instructor’s 
duty  to  train  the  student  so  that  he  is  thor¬ 
oughly  skilled  in  the  mechanics  and  techniques 
of  the  typewriter  before  he  begins  transcrip¬ 
tion.  If  the  student  is  well-grounded  in  these 
fundamentals  over  a  long  period  of  time,  he 
should  not  lose  valuable  minutes  during  his 
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transcription  period  in  setting '  margin  and 
tabulator  stops;  inserting,  straightening,  and 
removing  paper;  and  so  on. 

Almost  daily  there  is  an  opportunity  in  the 
typing  room  to  build  up  good  transcription 
habits.  Insist  that  the  student  keep  his  eyes 
on  the  copy !  If  he  hasn’t  been  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  this  habit  by  the  time  he 
enters  the  transcription  room,  it  is  almost  too 
ate  to  do  anything  about  it.  Expertness  in 
proofreading  is  another  "essential”  to  the 
transcriber.  He  must  realize  that  only  an  at¬ 
tractively  placed  letter,  free  of  strikeovers,  typo¬ 
graphical  errors,  misspelled  words,  and  care¬ 
less  erasures  is  acceptable  to  a  teacher  or  em¬ 
ployer. 

Teach  the  proper  division  of  words,  day  after 
day.  If  a  student  is  weak  in  this  technique, 
give  him  individual  help. 

Give  as  much  "dictation  to  typewriter”  as 
time  permits.  Dictate  words  and  sentences; 
then  paragraphs;  then  short  letters.  A  few 
minutes  at  a  time  will  be  of  inestimable  value, 
for  the  student  will  have  had  experience  in 
spelling  and  punctuating  mentally  and  in  typ¬ 
ing  in  thought  phrases.  Such  practice  goes. a 
long  way  in  helping  students  to  bridge  the 
chasm  between  straight-copy  typing  and  tran¬ 
scribing  from  shorthand  notes. 

Pretranscriptwn  Training  in  the  Shorthand 
and  Business-EngUsh  Classes.  Resolve  that  ex¬ 
planations  of  rules  and  techniques  should  dif¬ 
fer  as  little  as  possible,  especially  rules  cov¬ 
ering  punctuation  and  spelling.  Determine 
to  build  in  the  mind  of  the  student  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  and  a  tolerance  toward  the 
"differences  of  opinion”  he  is  bound  to  en¬ 
counter.  For  instance,  a  dictionary  published 
in  1940,  gives  co-operation  with  a  hyphen; 
on  the  other  hand,  an  authoritative  text  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  same  time  omits  it. 

Punctuation.  It  is  advisable  to  start  drilling 
on  punctuation  early  in  the  business-English 
and  shorthand  classes.  The  English  teacher 
gives  intensive  training,  but  the  shorthand 
teacher  must  give  punctuation  drills  through¬ 
out  the  course.  For  instance,  he  should  have 
students  include  punctuation  when  reading 
from  shorthand  plates  or  notes  and  should 
have  other  students  give  rules. 

Homonyms  and  Unusual  Words.  Drills  on 
homonyms  and  unusual  words  can  be  a  diver¬ 
sion  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  short¬ 
hand  course.  Every  transcription  teacher  has 


the  problem  of  student  misuse  of  such  words 
as  principal-principle,  effect-affect,  their-there, 
and  others.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  forestall 
misuse  in  transcription  by  giving  considerable 
repetitive  drill.  When  1  present  these  drills, 

I  try  to  create  strong,  clear-cut  images.  For 
instance,  in  the  beginning  shorthand  class  1 
write  on  the  blackboard  in  shorthand,  the  word  i 
here.  Then  I  quickly  write  in  longhand  two  j 
brief  sentences,  such  as  My  book  is  here  and 
Do  you  hear  the  music?  Thereafter,  through-  | 
out  the  drill,  I  point  to  the  shorthand  form; 
then  swing  my  pointer  to  the  sentences  and 
have  the  students  chant  them  aloud.  The 
visualization,  the  clear  definition,  the  rhythmic 
chanting,  plus  daily  practice,  make  a  lasting 
impression. 

When  reading  from  shorthand  plates  or  dic¬ 
tated  matter,  stop  for  a  minute  to  define  and 
spell  a  homonym  or  an  unusual  word;  to  give 
a  correct  abbreviation;  to  divide  a  word  prop¬ 
erly.  At  the  same  time,  write  on  the  black¬ 
board  so  that  the  student  may  learn  through 
visualization  as  well  as  by  sound. 

Longhand  Transcription.  A  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  students  begin  transcription,  dictate  a 
letter  illustrating  certain  transcription-English 
rules.  Have  the  letter  transcribed  in  long- 
hand  as  part  of  the  homework  assignment. 
The  next  day,  have  it  read  back  in  class,  with 
the  correct  punctuation  and  any  special  English 
points  emphasized. 

IT  WOULD  be  easy  to  go  on  giving  ex¬ 
amples,  but  teachers  are  aware  of  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  training  that  are  so  noticeable 
in  beginning  transcription  classes. 

I  do  wish  to  repeat,  however,  that  we  have 
been  too  haphazard  in  our  methods;  that  we 
must  plan  and  build  stronger  substructure  with 
the  co-operation  of  all  pretranscription 
teachers.  This  groundwork  must  be  followed 
by  an  intensive,  well-directed  training  in 
transcription  itself.  Only,  then,  by  building 
such  a  scientific  and  pedagogical  foundation, 
can  we  hope  to  make  definite  progress  in 
solving  the  transcription  problem. 


Fair  Enough 

It  was  during  a  big  bargain  sale  and  tempers 
were  rising.  "If  I  were  trying  to  match  polite¬ 
ness,”  said  the  woman  customer,  glaring  at  the 
salesgirl,  'Td  have  a  hard  time  finding  it  here.” 
"Will  you  kindly  let  me  see  your  sample, 
madam?”  the  salesgirl  replied. — Jobber  Topics 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Consumer  Education 
Is 

growing 

We  all  will  be  teaching 
I  Consumer  Education 

WHEN  school  administrators  and 
businessmen  combine  to  put  faith 
^  and  money  into  an  educational  move- 

t  raent,  that  movement  evidences  both  merit 
and  vigor.  One  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  consumer-education  movement  has  been 
the  development  of  curriculum  materials  by  the 
Consumer  Education  Study,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
cipals  and  financed  by  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau. 

These  materials  on  aspects  of  consumership 
are  intended  for  secondary-school  teachers  and 
students.  The  materials  were  prepared  as  the 
result  of  experiments  and  research  during  the 
past  four  years  by  a  special  staff  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  director,  and 
Dr.  Fred  T.  Wilhelms,  associate  director. 
The  members  of  this  staff  consulted  many  spe¬ 
cialists  and  spent  many  months  visiting  busi¬ 
ness’  concerns  and  government  agencies  in 
search  of  information  and  advice.  Regarding 
the  purpose  of  the  study.  Dr.  Briggs  says, 
"The  units  are  intended  to  help  young  people 
become  more  intelligent,  more  effective,  and 
more  conscientious  consumers  in  the  economic 
system  in  which  they  live.” 

The  extent  of  this  study  is  one  indication 
that  consumer  education  will  continue  to  de- 
I  velop  and  expand.  In  some  schools  it  may  be 
found  as  a  separate  course;  in  others  it  may 
be  included  in  courses  such  as  business  educa¬ 
tion,  social  studies,  home  economics,  science, 
mathematics,  and  agriculture.  Single  copies  of 
each  of  the  first  five  units  have  already  been 
sent  to  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals. 

At  present,  a  series  of  Teaching-Learning 
Units  for  secondary-school  students  is  avail¬ 
able,  for  25  cents  a  copy,  under  the  following 
titles: 

I  \.  The  Modern  American  Consumer.  Introductory; 


includes  for  the  teacher  and  the  student  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  purpose  and  nature  of  consumer 
education. 

2.  Learning  to  Use  Advertising.  A  study  of  the 
consumer’s  stake  in  advertising  as  a  medium  of 
information. 

3.  Time  on  Your  Hands.  On  the  ’’consuming” 
of  leisure  time. 

4.  Investing  in  Yourself.  A  study  of  how  the 
young  person  may  use  his  resources  effectively 
in  obtaining  an  education,  cultivating  himself, 
and  getting  a  start  in  his  career. 

5.  Economic  Choices  for  America.  An  analysis  of 
choices  of  policy  facing  America,  organized 
around  five  prevailing  schools  of  thought.  (Not 
yet  available.) 

6.  Using  Standards  and  Labels.  Includes  a  study 
of  testing  and  rating  agencies  and  of  the  issues 
centering  around  mandatory  grade  labeling,  as 
well  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  use  of  exist¬ 
ing  labels  on  .consumer  goods. 

At  a  later  date,  the  following  units  will  be 
issued: 

7.  Managing  Your  Money 

8.  Buying  Insurance 

9.  Using  Consumer  Credit 

10.  Buymanship  and  Health 

11.  Effective  Shopping 

12.  You  and  Our  Economic  System 

13.  A  Study  of  American  Production 

14.  A  Study  of  American  ^Distribution 

15.  Making  a  House  a  Home 

16.  The  Consumer  and  the  Law 

For  teachers,  a  series  of  co-operative  reports 
and  recommendations  of  vital  interest  to  teach¬ 
ers  of  subjects  concerned  with  consumership 
has  been  developed.  Single  copies  are  free  on 
request,  but  additional  copies  sell  for  15  cents 
each: 

Consumer  Education  and  the  Social  Studies 
The  Role  of  Mathematics  in  Consumer  Education 
Consumer  Education  and  Home  Economics 
The  Relation  of  Business  Education  to  Consumer 
Education 

The  Place  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  the 
Consumer 

The  Consumer  Education  Study  has  other 
publications  in  preparation.  Among  them  are 
the  following: 

Enjoying  Your  Life  in  the  Country.  Special 
material — of  book  length — for  the  rural  con¬ 
sumer.  (Student.) 

Buyer’s  Notebook.  Made  up  of  a  series  of  in¬ 
formational  leaflets  on  specific  commodities  and 
services.  (Student.) 

Consumer  Education  in  Your  School.  A  prac¬ 
tical  guide — of  book  length — for  the  principal 
and  his  staff. 

Bibliographies  on  various  aspects  of  consumer 
education. 

—LLOYD  L.  JONES 
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WE  HAVE  pupils  who  are  willing 
to  have  the  teacher  add  the  three 
figures  in  bookkeeping  for  them. 
They  sit  and  gaae  out  the  window  while  Teacher 
adjusts  the  typewriter  for  the  tabulation  ex¬ 
ercises.  They  soon  learn  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  ask  how  to  spell  a  word  than  it  is  to  look 
it  up  themselves;  that  borrowing  erasers,  pen¬ 
cils,  and  paper  is  economical  from  their  stand¬ 
point.  As  for  keeping  their  desks  in  order 
and  the  floor  clean — that’s  the  teacher’s  job 
if  the  janitor  doesn’t  happen  to  come  around. 
Isn’t  it  easier  many  times  for  us  to  do  the 
work  for  them  than  it  is  to  teach  them  to 
dp  it?  Is  that  why  we  do  so  much  for  them? 
Don’t  some  parents  do  the  same?  Can’t 
you  hear  them  say,  ’’You  run  along;  I’d 
rather  do  this  myself  than  have  you  putter¬ 
ing  around”? 

Shall  we  suggest  to  that  parent  that  he 
begin  with  his  own  children?  He  can  teach 
them  the  importance  of  knowing  how  to  walk, 
how  and  when  to  talk,  how  to  meet  people, 
what  clothes  to  wear  and  how  to  wear  them. 
How  about  a  little  help  and  encouragement 
with  their  hobbies?  Developing  the  attitude 
that  acquiring  an  education  is  an  opportunity 
instead  of  a  hardship  tould  contribute  much 
toward  the  gaining  of  self-confidence.  Let 
them  have  something  to  do  with  the  shopping 
for  themselves  and  for  the  family.  In  short, 
teach  them  to  take  care  of  their  own  problems 
under  his  leadership — not  his  dictatorship. 

Now,  what  of  the  commercial  teacher’s  plan 
to  foster  self-confidence  among  his  pupils? 
If  possible,  let’s  arrange  our  classes  so  that 
the  pupils  may  work  individually  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  each  one’s  ability.  'They  should  un¬ 
derstand  that  adding  the 
figures  and  getting  the 
right  answers,  looking  up 
the  words,  having  their 
own  equipment,  and  keep¬ 
ing  their  working  tools  and 
surroundings  in  order  are 
things  that  will  contribute 
to  their  self-respect  and 
independence,  thus  adding 
more  and  more  to  their 
self-confidence.  Let  them 
do  the  work. 

Isn’t  it  possible  for  each 
pupil  in  the  advanced-typ¬ 
ing  classes  to  have  a  Jarge 


WHO’S 

AFRAID.? 

MAYME  V.  JOHNSTON 
Ohio  University 


CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT 


envelope  in  which  to  keep  his  paper,  envelopes,  [ 
workbooks,  erasers,  pencils,  clips,  and  rubber  > 
bands?  When  he  has  several  problems  to  do 
in  one  recitation,  shouldn’t  he  file  them  in  order, 
clip  them,  and  hand  them  in  rather  than  bring 
them  to  the  teacher’s  desk  and  throw  them  j 
down?  We  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  which 
of  these  methods  should  be  used  in  an  office. 
If  pupils  have  practiced  doing  the  right  things 
in  class,  they  won’t  feel  so  afraid;  they  will 
know  how’  to  do  them.  Couldn’t  we  plan  to 
give  them  practical  problems  to  work  out 
alone;  then,  if  they  make  errors,  correct  them 
and  expect  them  to  learn  from  that  experi¬ 
ence?  Don’t  penalize  too  heavily  for  the 
first  offense.  If  they  have  shown  thought  and 
carefulness  in  their  w'ork,  why  not  give  them 
some  credit  for  that? 

How  about  teaching  our  pupils  to  take  charge 
of  a  class?  For  example,  an  advanced-short¬ 
hand  class  needs  many  dictators.  Call  for 
volunteer  "employers”  who  are  willing  to  take 
over  the  class  for  two  or 
three  days,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  we  may 
be  out  of  the  room.  The 
volunteers  do  an  excellent 
piece  of  w'ork.  They  learn 
to  plan  the  lesson;  time 
the  dictation;  and  carry  on 
the  recitation  in  an  easy, 
dignified  manner.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  gratifying  to  find 
how  much  originality  and 
enthusiasm  some  of  then) 
show. 

Self-confidence  may  also 
be  developed  among  stu- 


“I  don’t  believe  that  the  schools 
teach  self-confidence.  The  boys  and 
}tirls  refuse  to  take  a  job  because 
they  are  afraid  of  it.” 

That’s  what  a  parent  said  to  a 
commercial  teacher,  and  she  agreed 
with  him  to  some  extent.  As  com¬ 
mercial  teachers,  let’s  analyze  that 
statement  and  see  whether  we  are 
inclined  to  do  as  many  parents  do 
— protect  the  children  rather  than 
help  them  to  work  out  their  own 
problems. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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dents  by  turning  over  certain  duties  to  them. 

If  the  teacher  is  expecting  a  guest,  why  not 
send  a  boy  or  girl  down  to  the  office  to 
escort  the  guest  to  the  classroom?  If  there 
is  a  message  to  go  to  the  superintendent  or 
to  the  principal,  ^end  a  pupil  with  it.  Let 
the  pupil  telephone  important  messages  per¬ 
taining  to  his  class  or  to  his  own  business. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  they  can  do  if 
we  learn  to  let  them.  If  they  show  intel¬ 
ligence,  good  judgment,  and  initiative,  we 
should  feel  that  they  are  capable  of  tackling 
something  worth  while  without  being  too  fear¬ 
ful  of  failure. 

These  suggestions  may  seem  farfetched  and 
irrelevant  to  the  teaching  of  self-confidence; 
but,  after  all,  isn’t  a  great  deal  of  our  self- 
confidence  based  on  knowing  how  and  when 
to  do  certain  things?  If  we  know  that  we 
are  well  fortified  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
do  our  work  and  that  our  equipment  is  in 
good  order,  don’t  w'e  go  ahead  w’ith  much  less 
fear? 

In  summing  up  the  answers  to  the  questions 
on  how  to  teach  self-confidence  in  the  homes 
and  in  our  classes,  may  we  not  conclude  by- 
saying  that  parents  and  teachers  must  realize 
that  there  is  much  more  to  training  children 
than  allowing  them  all  the  freedom  they  de¬ 
sire  and  giving  them  knowledge  of  subject 
matter  from  textbooks?  They  must  be  in¬ 
duced  to  get  their  own  information  and  to 
work  out  their  own  problems.  Their  interests 
and  ambitions  must  be  aroused  and  sustained 
over  long  periods  of  time.  They  should  be 
taught  to  feel  that  they  can  gain  much  through 
contacts  wdth  educated  and  experienced  people; 
that  the  more  they  know  about  how  w'ork 
should  be  done  and  how  to  deal  with  people 
and  materials,  the  more  efficient  they  w'ill  be, 
j  and  that,  as  a  rule,  efficiency  means  success. 

4- 

No,  it  is  not  easy.  Wc  canyot  give  them 
all  the  answers,  and  we  cannot  arouse  maxi¬ 
mum  enthusiasm  about  work;  but  we  can  go 
far  in  helping  them  to  .stand  on  their  own 
two  feet  so  that  when  something  w'orth  while 
comes  along,  they  can,  w'ith  confulcncc,  say 
"Who’s  Afraid?” 


Tri-Statc  Meets  in  Youngstown; 
Fleets  Quinette  New  President 

ALFRED  H.  QUIN¬ 
ETTE,  faculty  member 
of  South  Senior  High 
School  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  long  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Tri-State 
Commercial  Education 
Association,  was  elected 
president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  at  the  spring  con¬ 
vention  held  April  12- 
13  in  Youngstown. 

The  convention  theme, 
"Responsibilities  of  Business  Education,”  w'as 
developed  in  sectional  meetings  of  members  in¬ 
terested  in  distributive  education,  secretarial 
studies,  administration,  and  private-school  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Officers  elected  in  addition  to  Mr.  Quinette 
are:  first  vice-president  and  editor  of  the  Tri- 
State  Business  Educator,  Paul  Angelo;  second 
vice-president  and  business  manager  of  the  Edu¬ 
cator.  Ralph  Sharp;  treasurer,  Clyde  May;  secre¬ 
tary,  Margaret  Hanrahan;  and  three  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  board:  Anna  Brier,  J.  H. 
Earl  McKenzie,  and  Zelma  Bundy.  Other  board 
members  are  Dr.  Clyde  E.  Rowe,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Karl  M.  Maukert. 

Catherine  Dwyer 

New  G.E.A.  President 

MEMBERS  of  the  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  New'  York  City  and  Vicinity  met 
on  May  8  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  to  hear  an 
address  on  clerical  training  courses  by  Dr. 
Thelma  Potter,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
LIniversity,  and  to  elect  new'  officers  for  the  As¬ 
sociation.  Mrs.  Catherine  B.  Dw'yer,  supervisor 
in  charge  of  business  education  in  all  vocational 
high  schools  of  New'  York  City,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  C.E.A.  and  editor-elect  of  the 
1946  C.E.A.  Yearbook. 

Other  officers  are:  first  vice-president.  Dr.  I. 
David  Satlow',  department  chairman  at  Bush- 
wick  High  School;  second  vice-president,  Frank 
D.  March,  director  of  the  Drake  Business  School; 
and  new  member-at-Iarge,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  first  assistant  at  Christopher  Columbus 
High  School.  Joseph  Gruber  will  continue  as 
treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Salitan  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  secretary. 

Retiring  officers  are  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Chicker- 
ing,  president;  and  Mr.  Max  Seelenfreund  and 
Miss  Alice  Ottun,  vice-presidents. 
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Check  List  for  Transcription  Training 


PAUL  C.  ICKES 

AS  any  serious  teacher  will  occasionally 
analyze  his  methods  and  appraise  his  ef¬ 
forts,  let  us  consider  and  compare  certain  pro¬ 
cedures  in  the  teaching  of  transcription.  In 
this  way,  perhaps  even  by  disagreement,  we 
may  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  a  path  that 
has  been  overshadowed  too  much  by  tradition, 
and  lightened  too  little  by  logic  and  research. 

0^.  In  the  first  place,  until  the  transcribing 
art  has  been  reasonably  mastered,  just  what  do 
I  dictate  for  transcription? 

A.  Occasionally  a  teacher  is  so  obsessed  with 
the  practical,  so  intent  on  simulating  actual 
office  conditions,  that  almost  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  he  will  use  nothing  but  "letters  actually 
used  in  business."  To  do  that,  of  course,  is 
almost  to  disregard  the  student  as  a  learner. 
For,  even  when  "edited,”  such  letters  cannot 
be  arranged  progressively  from  easy  to  difficult 
as  the  student  should  receive  them.  They  will 
not  include  all  items  to  be  taught  with  the 
provision  for  review;  nor,  in  vocabulary  or  writ¬ 
ing,  will  they  serve  as  worthy  patterns.  Such 
a  practice  may  therefore  well  be  shunned  until 
considerable  transcribing  proficiency  has  been 
acquired  by  the  students. 

Q.  Should  the  material,  therefore,  that  I  use 
to  teach  transcription  be  constructed? 

A.  Certainly.  In  no  other  way  can  a  learner 
be  provided  for  as  a  learner.  In  any  course 
worthy  of  the  name,  all  items  to  be  taught  will 
be  systematically  introduced  and  periodically 
reviewed.  If  that  is  not  done,  the  transcribing 
skill  may  be  learned  eventually;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  claimed  that  transcription  has  been  taught. 

Q.  Should  /  stress  variety  and  volume  in  the 
material  I  use  to  teach  the  transcription  process? 

A.  Yes,  if  the  course  has  not  been  construct¬ 
ed  to  include  all  desirable  items.  Only  in  that 
way  can  it  be  hoped  that  every  point  which 
should  be  learned  will  perhaps  be  covered. 

A  course  consisting  of  constructed  material 
can  be  condensed  analytically,  in  order  to  be 
inclusive.  It  will  be  taught  systematically  and 
learned  economically.  In  the  secondary,  "pol¬ 
ishing,"  stage,  provided  time  is  available, 
variety  and  volume  are  doubtlessly  desirable. 
Q.  Should  the  letters  I  use  he  on  miscel- 
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laneous  subjects  and  involve  various  businesses  , 
to  prevent  monotony? 

A.  Again  it  would  seen\  better  instead  to 
recognize  the  student  as  a  learner,  to  assume 
that  he  is  working  for  one  company  where  he 
can  soon  learn  the  names  of  the  officers  of  that  j 
company,  to  present  the  correspondence  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  departments  of  that  one  company,  ' 
and  thus  to  give  the  student  a  picture  of  the  * 
interrelation  of  the  branches  of  one  business 
— a  picture  he  can  then  project  to  any  position  , 
he  may  subsequently  obtain. 

Q.  Do  I  explain,  in  minute  detail,  all  initial  I 
steps  and  tricks  of  the  trade”? 

A.  In  letter  setup  and  machine  mechanics,  a 
demonstration  is  worth  a  thousand  words. 

Q.  At  the  outset  of  the  course,  do  I  harangue 
students  to  read  their  notes  and  transcribe  in 
"thought  units?*?  ; 

A.  Unfortunately,  the  mental  process  in  note  , 
reading  is  not  mechanical  and  cannot  be  taught  i 
mechanically.  A  thought  unit  for  different 

students,  obviously,  ranges  from  one  word  to 
a  full  sentence:  practices  so  varied  cannot  be  j 
standardized.  Moreover,  concern  over  a 

mnemonic  or  learning  device  might  better  be  j 
turned  toward  the  objective — in  this  case,  the  i 
transcribing  process  itself.  ! 

0^.  In  my  transcription  course,  should  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  stress  the  building  of  shorthand  skill? 

A.  Yes,  of  course,  to  the  extent  that  the  skill 
is  needed  to  bring  the  transcription  up  to  a 
usable,  employable  level.  Out-of-class  writing 
practice  should  be  assigned,  and  at  least  a  5- 
minute  interval  of  in-class  dictation  should  be 
given  each  day.  Shorthand  writing  and  reading 
should  be  given  their  proportionate  attention  as 
component  parts  of  transcription  training;  how¬ 
ever,  the  course  should  be  kept  a  transcription 
course,  not  an  advanced  shorthand  course. 

Q.  Should  the  increasing  of  the  shorthand 
writing  vocabulary  then  be  considered  a  part  of 
transcription  training? 

A.  In  each  daily  lesson,  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  vocabulary-building  words  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  study  and  practice — not  just  any 
words,  but  words  with  sufficient  frequency  in 
business  writing  to  justify  learning  them.  And 
this  does  not  mean  merely  the  most  common 
words;  for  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
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the  3,000  ino5>t  toimiion  word^  tonstitutc  97 
per  cent  or  77  per  cent  ot  the  running  matter 
in  dictation.  The  fact  is  that,  in  normal  writ¬ 
ing,  words  will  be  found  distributed  through¬ 
out  and  even  beyond  the  most  common  10,000. 
To  automatize  the  writing  of  characters  of  very 
high-frequency  words  is  justihable,  but  deliber¬ 
ately  to  limit  the  vocabulary  to  the  most  com¬ 
mon  3,000  or  4,000  words  is  mispreparation. 
At  most,  however,  not  more  than  8  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  words  in  a  daily  lesson  should  be 
vocabulary-building  in  nature;  or  they  cannot 
be  mastered.  Feasibility  sets  the  limit. 

Q.  Should  1  dictate  for  transcription  only 
material  in  which  the  vocabulary  is  technically 
"normal”? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  A  learner  is  usually  in¬ 
capable  of  handling  normal  material.  A  gram¬ 
mar  student  is  not  immediately  turned  loose 
on  sentences  involving  all  the  parts  of  speech; 
nor  is  an  arithmetic  student  expected  to  solve 
problems  involving  all  arithmetical  processes 
until  he  has  studied  those  processes  individually. 
If  by  reason  of  prior  study  a  student  learns  to 
write  in  shorthand  and  to  spell  in  transcription 
the  vocabulary  in  normal  material,  such  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  used.  Even  so,  that  is  not  the 
best  plan. 

Only  after  some  transcribing  proficiency  has 
been  acquired  may  the  use  of  normal  material 
be  justified;  and,  at  that  stage,  requiring  the 
student  to  improvise  in  writing  shorthand  out¬ 
lines  and  to  consult  reference  books  to  insure 
an  accurate  transcript  is  not  only  reasonable 
but  can  be  expected. 

Q.  Should  I  teach  English  as  an  integral  part 
of  transcription  training? 

A.  Yes.  Today  everyone  agrees  that  English 
should  not  only  be  taught  as  a  subject  but  taught 
actively  as  a  part  of  each  day’s  lesson.  To 
refuse  to  accept  that  responsibility  is  to  dis¬ 
regard  duty;  to  disregard  the  English  of 
transcription  is  ostrich  teaching;  and  to  shun 
"technical  English”  is  juvenile. 

Q^.  What  elements  of  English  should  be 
taught — grammar,  writing  mechanics,  vocabu¬ 
lary,  homonyms,  spelling? 

A.  All  of  them.  A  complete  treatment  of 
the  rules  of  punctuation,  capitalization,  writing 
of  figures,  and  compound  words,  plus  the  gram¬ 
mar  necessary  to  apply  such  rules,  is  of  primary 
importance,  inasmuch  as  a  transcriber  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  edit  dictated  matter.  In  addition, 
homonyms  and  confused  words,  pairs  of  which 


arc  often  written  the  same  in  shorthand,  can¬ 
not  be  neglected. 

Q.  And  how  can  the  English  of  transcription 
best  be  taught? 

A.  In  the  transcription  itself — and  this  does 
not  mean  incidental  teaching- — a  complete  list  of 
printed  rules  with  examples  should  provided 
for  direct  study.  A  student  must  be  required 
to  apply  the  English  rules  and  spell  correctly 
the  words  in  his  transcription,  as  a  functional 
use  provides  the  best  motive  for  learning 
English  elements. 

2-  fust  how  can  the  English  rules  and  spell¬ 
ing  words  be  made  to  ” stick"? 

A.  Only  by  a  systematic  introduction  and 
periodic  repetition.  To  introduce  a  punctuation 
rule  or  a  spelling  word  once  and  thereafter 
depend  on  chance  recurrence  is  little  better 
than  chance  teaching.  Only  by  formally  repeat¬ 
ing  each  writing  rule  or  spelling  word  sys¬ 
tematically  and  at  proper  intervals  is  the  English 
of  transcription  taught. 

g.  Should  my  English  teaching  be  corrective 
or  preventive? 

A.  The  latter,  definitely.  To  penalize  a  stu¬ 
dent  for  something  he  does  not  know  profits 
little.  He  should  be  provided  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  writing  practice,  shown  by 
illustration  how  that  practice  is  employed,  given 
an  opportunity  of  using  the  rules  in  transcrip¬ 
tion,  and  penalized  if  he  fails  to  learn  this  use. 

0.  The  dictation  material  or  letters  consti¬ 
tuting  the  transcription  course  should  be  graded 
from  easy  to  difficult — but  how?  On  the  basis 
of  syllable  intensity?  Word  frequency? 

A.  No,  neither.  Let  us  be  logical.  Let  us 
assume  that  you  are  a  student  writing  a  letter 
to  be  transcribed  from  dictation.  The  teacher 
is  dictating  well  within  your  writing  speed  be¬ 
cause  he  wishes  to  measure  your  transcribing 
ability,  not  your  shorthand  speed.  If  you  know 
your  theory,  you  can  write  your  shorthand 
notes.  You  don’t  stop  to  think  whether  a  word 
has  one  syllable  or  five,  whether  it  is  in  the 
first  thousand  most  common  words  or  in  the 
tenth  thousand.  This,  however,  is  shorthand; 
and  we’re  interested  primarily  in  transcribing. 

Now,  suppose  you  take  your  notes  and  go 
into  the  transcription  room.  Are  you  concerned 
with  the  syllable  intensity  of  that  letter  or 
whether  the  words  in  it  are  of  high  or  low 
frequency?  Not  at  all.  If  you  can  spell  the 
words,  you  don’t  care  what  they  are;  for, 
again,  while  transcribing,  you  are  typing  well 
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below  your  top  speed.  If  you  can  spell  a 
word,  you  can  type  it.  There  is  only  one  de¬ 
terminant — spelling  accuracy. 

Transcribing  is  a  composite  skill.  To  make 
learning  as  easy  as  possible,  we  wish  to  elim¬ 
inate  in  advance  as  many  impediments  as  we 
can.  Do  we  eliminate  any  transcribing  difficul¬ 
ty  by  arranging  our  letters  from  easy  to  dif¬ 
ficult  on  the  basis  of  syllable  intensity?  No, 
because  syllable  intensity  and  spelling  difficulty 
do  not  correlate.  Many  short  words  are  more 
difficult  to  spell  than  many  long  words.  Chat- 
lei  and  annum,  for  example,  are  business  worils 
of  considerable  importance;  yet  these  two-syl¬ 
lable  words  are  spelled  correctly  by  only  sixteen 
and  fifteen  eighth  graders  in  a  hundred,  re¬ 
spectively.  Investigation  and  circumstances,  on 
the  other  hand,  multisyllable  words,  are  both 
spelled  correctly  by  eighty-nine  eighth  graders 
in  a  hundred. 

Then,  do  we  eliminate  any  transcribing  dif- 
ficulty  by  arranging  our  letters  on  the  basis 
of  word  frequency?  Again,  no.  Word  fre¬ 
quency  and  spelling  difficulty  do  not  correlate. 
Many  words  in  the  first  thousand  most  com¬ 
mon  are  more  difficult  to  spell  than  others 
in  the  fourth  or  the  tenth  thousand. 

The  fallacy  of  using  either  the  syllable- 
intensity  or  the  word -frequency  method  as  a 
basis  for  presenting  transcription  material  can 
be  understood  by  studying  the  following  two 
letters : 

I^etler  Mo.  1 

Dear  Mr.  Smith;  Your  letter  of  June  10  was 
duly  received  and  the  criticism  noted.  What  you 
point  out  as  an  error  in  price,  though,  is  really  due 
to  a  poor  description  of  the  two  articles  in  our 
catalogue. 

As  you  know,  our  goods  are  to  a  great  extent 
offered  in  three  grades — good,  better,  and  best — 
each  being  definitely  superior  to  the  one  below  it. 
For  years  we  have  done  that,  as  it  helps  us  develop 
trade  in  an  area  where  strong  competition  might 
otherwise  force  us  to  lose  business  to  a  local 
store. 

Your  acquaintance  with  our  line  of  goods  makes 
it  unnecessary  for  us  to  tell  you  that  any  item 
of  a  given  grade  is  the  best  obtainable  in  its  price 
class,  and  that  we  guarantee  every  item  to  be 
exactly  what  we  say  it  is.  Both  the  rugs  you  com¬ 
pare  are  made  of  the  same  quality  of  fiber,  but 
No.  260  is  woven  with  a  high  twist  that  makes  it 
wear  far  better. 

If  in  your  judgment  the  receipts  on  those  rugs 
will  not  justify  yoi.r  keeping  them,  please  feel 
free  to  return  them  for  credit.  We  shall  try  to 
describe  each  item  more  carefully  in  the  future. 
Very  truly  yours. 


l.>otlor  Mo.  2  I- 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  We  are  enclosing  a  proof  of  f 
the  advertising  material  you  submitted  May  25.  As  ; 
to  measurements,  size  and  style  of  type,  and  arrange-  | 
ment,  we  followed  every  specification  furnished  us.  [ 
Consequently,  we  believe  this  spread  will  meet  your 
requirements  very  successfully. 

Endeavoring  to  be  of  utmost  service,  however,  we 
offer  you  the  advice  of  our  advertising  specialist.  ^ 
Through  years  of  experience,  he  has  acquired  valu-  I 

able  information  pertaining  to  the  advertising  of  j 

merchandise  of  almost  every  classification  and  is  I 
therefore  particularly  well  qualified  to  offer  sugges-  , 
tions  and  relieve  you  of  considerable  responsibility. 
Witli  only  a  preliminary  examination,  he  can  tell  the  I 
proper  appeals  to  stress,  what  is  objectionable,  and  I 
in  a  straightforward  manner  explain  with  utter  frank-  s 
ness  how  you  can  get  the  maximum  from  your  ad-  | 
vertising  dollar.  j 

By  soliciting  his  service,  you  place  yourself  under  I 
no  obligation  whatsoever  because  the  results  of  your  * 
advertising  are  almost  as  important  to  us  as  they 
are  to  you.  Subscriptions  alone  without  advertising 
income  would  not  even  pay  the  publication  costs 
of  our  magazine.  Appreciating  that  fact,  you  can  1 
understand  our  willingness  to  help  you.  | 

Please  return  the  proof  before  June  18,  so  that  / 

all  matters  will  be  straighteneil  out  in  time  for  the  j 

July  issue.  Very  truly  yours,  / 

Comparison  of  Letters 

The  lx)ely  of  both  these  letters  contains  200 
actual  words,  but  there  all  similarity  ends.  Let-  I 

ter  No.  1  is  deceptively  easy.  It  consists  of  i 

many  one-syllable  words,  has  a  syllable  intensity 
of  only.  1.35,  and  no  word  in  the  letter  is  be-  | 

yond  inclusion  in  the  2,500  most  frequently  * 

used  words.  Letter  No.  2,  on  the  contrary,  has 
many  multisyllable  words,  has  a  syllable  in¬ 
tensity  of  1.84,  and  all  its  words  are  found  - 
within  the  first  10,000  in  frequency,  at  least  ten 
such  words  being  beyond  the  group  of  the 
3,000  most  common.  So  far  as  spelling  is 
concerned,  however.  Letter  No.  2  is  far  easier 
to  transcribe  than  Letter  No.  1.  All  words 
in  the  second  letter,  including  the  ten  most 
difficult  shown  below,  are  spelled  correctly  by  | 
72.8  per  cent  of  all  eighth  graders  and  by  ap¬ 
proximately  90.1  per  cent  of  all  twelfth  grad¬ 
ers.  Letter  No.  1,  however,  contains  several 
difficult-to-spell  words.  The  ten  most  difficult 
are  spelled  correctly  by  only  54.5  per  cent  of 
all  eighth  graders  and  by  about  70.8  per  cent 
of  all  twelfth  graders.  In  other  words,  about 
30  per  cent  of  all  seniors  will  either  misspell 
the  most  difficult  words  in  Letter  No.  1  or 
their  transcribing  process  will  stop  entirely  un¬ 
til  the  spelling  is  ascertained. 
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l.ettc^r  IMo.  I  Analyzed 


Ten 

8th  Grade 

12th  Grade 

Most  Difficult 

Spelling 

Spelling 

Word 

Spelling  Words 

Accuracy 

Accuracy 

Frequency 

receipts  . 

.  .  60 

75 

3a‘ 

guarantee  . 

.  .  43 

70 

2b 

July . 

.  .  33 

67 

2b 

develop . 

.  .  82 

53 

2b  ' 

judgment  . 

.  .  50 

61 

lb 

definitely . 

.  .  37 

65 

2a 

lose  . 

.  .  81 

75 

2a 

unnecessary  . . .  . 

.  .  66 

76 

3a 

criticism  . 

.  .  40 

78 

3a 

acquaintance  . .  . 

.  .  53 

88 

2b 

Average  .  . .  . 

.  .  54.5 

70.8 

Letter  IMu.  2 

Analyzed 

Ten 

8th  Grade 

12th  Grade 

Most  Difficult 

Spelling 

Spelling 

W'ord 

Spelling  Words 

Accuracy 

Accuracy 

Frequency 

measurements  .  , 

...  75 

87 

5a 

specification  . . . 

.  .  70 

98 

Beyond  5b 

preliminary  . . . . 

,  .  .  70 

96 

4b 

soliciting . 

.  .  71 

92 

5a 

classification  .  . 

.  .  72 

98 

5a 

straightened  . . 

.  .  73 

96 

4a 

endeavoring  .  . 

.  .  73 

77 

4a 

appreciating  .  . 

.  .  7-1 

93 

5b 

successfully  .  . 

. .  75 

84 

4a 

maximum  .... 

.  .  75 

80 

5a 

Average  . . . 

. .  .  72.8 

90.1 

j  Q.  Then  how  can  transcription  material  best 
'  be  arranged  for  the  learner? 

A.  According  to  spelling  accuracy.  Arrange 
all  letters  from  easy  to  difficult  on  the  basis  of 
spelling  difficulty.  At  the  outset,  all  words 
in  a  letter  should  be  easy  to  spell;  then,  as 
transcribing  proficiency  is  acquired,  spelling  dif¬ 
ficulty  can  be  progressively  increased.  Thus, 
spelling  as  a  transcription  impediment  can  be 
practically  eliminated  at  the  early  learning 
stage;  and,  in  addition,  the  learning  burden  can 
/  be  distributed  more  evenly  over  the  entire 
course.  With  this  method,  too,  the  vocabulary 
I  is  reasonably  "normal”  because,  spelling  ac- 
*  curacy  permitting,  any  word  in  the  10,000  most 
common  may  be  used  freely. 

To  a  minor  degree,  arrangement  may  be 
-  made  with  regard  to  other  English  elements; 
that  is,  phraseology  and  sentence  structure 
would  certainly  not  be  very  involved  at  the  out- 
'  set.  However,  only  prestudy  will  effectively 

’  3a  means  the  first  half  of  the  third  thousand 
(Horn  list),  etc. 


lessen  the  English  difficulties  in  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  expression. 

Q.  Should  I  require  out-of -class  preparation? 

A.  To  fail  to  assign  shorthand  writing  prac¬ 
tice,  vocabulary  building,  and  other  English  es¬ 
sentials  for  out-of-class  study  is  to  lose  much 
of  the  value  of  the  transcription  course. 

Q.  Should  the  material  for  transcription  be 
run-on  or  broken  into  lessons? 

A.  Although  an  experienced  teacher  can  best 
judge  the  amount  of  material  to  assign  his  par¬ 
ticular  class,  it  is  also  true  that  he  can  keep 
the  class  on  schedule  with  fewer  complaints  if 
the  material  is  broken  into  assignments  of 
reasonable  length — the  authority  of  the  book 
is  thus  added  to  that  of  the  instructor. 

O.  Vi' hat  would  constitute  an  ideal  lesson — 
all  shorthand,  all  type,  or  part  shorthand  and 
part  type? 

A.  A  great  deal  of  what  we  know  we  learned 
by  imitation.  As  transcription  training  includes 
a  further  study  of  shorthand,  there  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  shorthand  plate  material  in  each 
lesson-material  for  transcription  to  which  only 
the  teacher  has  a  key. 

On  the  other  hand,  English  essentials  can 
best  be  studied  in  a  letter  printed  in  type.  The 
ideal  assignment  would  be  partly  in  shorthand 
and  partly  in  type. 

Q.  Should  I  consider  each  day’s  transcrip¬ 
tion  work  a  test  or  follow  a  testing  plan? 

A.  If  the  daily  out-of-class  assignment  in¬ 
volves  shorthand  writing  practice,  spelling,  and 
a  study  of  other  English  essentials,  the  daily 
transcript  will  give  an  excellent  rating  of  ef¬ 
fort.  A  genuine  test  grade  would  be  obtained 
only  on  new  matter,  although  it  should  in¬ 
clude  the  elements  previously  studied. 

Q.  What  constitutes  a  transcription  test? 

A.  There  should  be  two  parts  to  the  test 
One  section  should  be  matter  dictated  at  some 
speed  to  measure  skill  in  shorthand  writing. 
The  other  section  should  be  material  dictated 
within  the  students’  writing  speed  to  measure 
transcribing  ability  alone.  One  part  of  this 
test  will  not  satisfactorily  serve  both  purposes. 
Q.  How  often  should  I  test? 

A.  Short-range  objectives  tend  to  keep  learn¬ 
ers  on  their  toes  and  hence  seem  more  desirable; 
also,  several  such  grades,  when  averaged,  are 
more  acceptable  to  students,  as  a  poor  grade 
on  one  test  can  be  brought  up  on  a  subsequent 
test.  Therefore,  one  test  a  week  would  seem 
satisfactory. 
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Winners  of  the  B.  E.  W. 
Ninth  International 
Bookkeeping  Contest 


PRIZE  winners  in  the  Ninth  International 
Bookkeeping  Contest,  sponsored  annually 
by  the  Business  Education  World,  are  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  following  pages.  Nearly  five 
hundred  teachers  and  students  shared  in  the 
distribution  of  cash  prizes  this  year.  More 
than  eight  thousand  students  earned  special 
Certificates  of  Achievement  for  their  work  in 
preparing  solutions  for  the  1946  contest  prob¬ 
lem,  The  Turbulent  Trial  Balance. 

Any  student  who  has  received  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Bookkeeping  Contest  Certificate  of 
Achievement  is  eligible  to  wear  the  emblem 
of  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency.  Teachers 
who  do  not  have  information  regarding  the 
O.B.E.  are  invited  to  send  for  information.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

The  Turbulent  Trial  Balance  is  shown  on 
page  552;  beside  it  is  a  tranquil  trial  balance — 
the  solution  for  this  year’s  contest  problem. 
Also  shown  is  the  official  list  of  errors.  This 
list  was  not  the  only  one  that  the  judges  of 
the  contest  accepted  for  full  credit.  Variations 
of  content  and  expression  were  permitted.  Some 
contestants  listed  all  income  accounts  in  one 
group  and  all  expense  accounts  in  one  group, 
with  no  distinction  between  operating  income 
and  expense  and  other  income  and  expense 
items.  The  judges  granted  full  credit  for 
both  listings. 

Teachers  reported  lively  and  stimulating  dis¬ 
cussions  in  their  classes  while  they  were  engaged 
in  the  detection  of  errors  in  the  turbulent 
trial  balance.  Their  students,  they  reported, 
welcomed  the  change  from  textbook  routine 
that  the  International  Bookkeeping  Contest 
provided.  Thousands  of  the  papers  submitted 
reflected  conscientious  teaching  and  an  earnest 


desire  on  the  part  of  both  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  to  offer  evidence  of  their  best  work.  Com¬ 
petition  was  keen,  and  all  those  who  won 
prizes  in  the  Ninth  International  Bookkeeping 
Contest  have  good  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their 
accomplishment. 

The  editors  of  the  Business  Education 
World  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their 
thanks  to  the  large  number  of  teachers  who 
wrote  enthusiastic  notes  of  appreciation  to 
them  for  sponsoring  the  contest. 

The  judges  and  examiners  of  the  thousands 
of  papers  submitted  paid  particular  attention  to 
neatness  and  appearance  of  the  work  the  stu¬ 
dent  contestants  presented.  For  maximum 
credit  ("Superior”  rating),  figures  had  to  be 
clear  and  uniform  in  size,  not  marked  over; 
rulings  were  required  to  follow  the  best  text¬ 
book  standards  and  business  practice.  Papers 
with  misspellings  and  poor  penmanship  did  not 
receive  superior  ratings;  and,  in  some  cases, 
gross  carelessness  with  regard  to  such  funda¬ 
mentals  was  sufficient  to  warrant  rejection  by 
the  judges. 

Students  who  did  not  earn  Certificates  of 
Achievement  or  win  prizes  are  invited  to  try 
again.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

A  new  series  of  contests  for  all  bookkeeping 
students  will  begin  in  the  September  issue  of 
this  magazine.  More  cash  prizes  will  be  award¬ 
ed  each  month  to  individual  students  who  sub¬ 
mit  outstanding  papers,  and  a  Certificate  of 
Achievement  will  be  awarded  for  every  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  each  contest  problem.  It 
is  possible  for  any  student  to  earn  four  dif¬ 
ferent  certificates  of  achievement  during  one 
school  year  through  participation  in  the  month¬ 
ly  bookkeeping  contests  presented  in  this  maga¬ 
zine. — Milton  Briggs 
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FIRST 
in  the 

Catholic  Schools 
Division 

West  Philadelphia  Catholic 
Girls’  High  School 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


FIRST 
in  the 

Public  Schools 
Division 

Union  High  School 
Yuba  City,  California 


FIRST 
in  the 

College  and  Private 
Schools  Division 

D’Youville  College 
Buffalo,  New  York 


First  Prize 

$15  to  the  class;  $10  to  the  teacher 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Union  High  School,  Yuba  City,  California.  Reginald 
C.  Estep. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
West  Philadelphia  Catholic  Girls’  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Margaret  Mary, 
S.C.C.,  and  Sister  Marianette,  S.C.C. 


COLLEGHS  AND  PRIVATE  SC:H00LS  DIVISION 
D’Youville  College,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Sister 
Irene  Aiarie,  G.N.S.Il. 

Second  Prize 
$10  to  the  teacher 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Kramer  High  School,  Columbus,  Nebraska.  E.  P. 
Baruth. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Holy  Angels  Academy,  S^.  Jerome  (Terrebonne), 
Quebec,  Canada.  Sister  Marie  Sylrio,  S.S.A. 
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COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Marymount  College,  Salina,  Kansas.  Sister  Isabelle 
Marie. 

Third  Prize 
$5  to  the  teacher 

•  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
High  School,  Akron,  Iowa.  Helen  Hicks. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Keith  Hall  Senior  Club,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Sister  M.  Josephus,  S.S.J. 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
West  Virginia  Business  College,  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia.  Ruth  Ramsey. 

Superior  Merit  Clubs 
$3  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers) 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
High  School,  Westphalia,  Missouri.  Sister  Al.  Aiie- 
laide. 

Springfield  Township  High  School,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia.  Airs.  Myrtle  C.  Davis. 

CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Mayaguez,  Puerto 
Rico.  Sister  Anne. 

Pensionnat  Notre-Dame  de  TAssomption,  Nicolet, 
Quebec,  Canada.  Sister  St.  Francois  d’ Assise,  a.s.v. 
Notre  Dame  High  School,  Central  Falls,  Rhode 
Island.  Sister  Alarie  Donalda  du  Sacre  Coeur, 
S.S.A. 

COLLEGES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 
Grace  Institute,  New  York  City.  Sister  Mary 
Lucilda. 

Special  Cash  Prizes 
A  check  for  $5  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers) 
of  the  club  that  submitted  the  largest  number 
of  qualifying  papers  in  each  division. 

Public  High  Schools:  Ursula  Ernst,  Eugene 
Wile,  and  Mrs.  Marie  Miller,  William  Penn  Senior 
High  School,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

Catholic  High  Schools:  Sister  Rose  Agnes,  St. 
Xavier  Commercial  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Colleges  and  Private  Schools:  I.  W.  Stevens, 
Henager  School  of  Business,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  our  listing  the  names 
of  the  large  number  of  Superior  Achievement 
Certificate  winners,  who  have  already  been  noti¬ 
fied  by  mail. 

Individual  Prize  Winners 

II  to  each  of  the  following  students: 
Alabama:  Vivian  Moody,  Oakwood  College, 
Huntsville  (C.  E.  Galley).  * 


Arkansas:  Constance  Bartsch,  St.  Scholastica  | 

Academy,  Fort  Smith  (Sister  Mary  Andrew).  s 

California:  Carol  Luenser,  Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  I 
School,  Concord  (Dorothy  Dodge) ;  Josephine  Con-  j 
tino,  San  Joaquin  Memorial  High  School,  Fresno  ! 
(Sister  Mary  Clarinda,  C.S.C.).  ) 

.  Colorado:  Eiko  Mitsueda,  High  School,  Alamosa 
(Ada  Beth  Chapman). 

Connecticut:  Yvette  Labrecque,  Catholic  Acad¬ 
emy,  Putnam  (Sister  Rose-Raphael,  D.H.G.),  ■ 

District  of  Columbia:  Marie  Antonieta  Vazquez, 
Immaculate  Junior  College,  Washington  (Sister  | 

Marie  Agatha).  I 

Florida:  Abbie  Lou  Rushing,  Walton  High  School,  ‘ 
DeFuniak  Springs  (Margaret  Gaston). 

Idaho:  Jean  Flaherty,  St.  Teresa’s  Academy,  Boise 
(Sister  Josephine  Marie). 

Illinois:  Marilyn  Christian,  Alvernia  High  School,  . 
Chicago  (Sister  M.  Leonella,  O.S.F.);  Margie  Schae-  ' 
fer,  St.  Procopius  Commercial  High  School,  Chicago  j 
(Sister  M.  Celestia) ;  Robert  Clarkson,  St.  Mary’s  ' 
Training  School,  Des  Plaines  (Sister  Joseph  Theo-  ' 
phile)  ;  Ellyn  Mae  Black,  Commercial  High  School, 
Lewistown  (Mrs.  Gladys  E.  Henderson);  Neva  Pitt¬ 
man,  High  School,  Loraine  (Leo  Osterman);  John 
Dourneen,  High  School,  Pekin  (Mildred  L.  Jabsen) ;  ! 

Janet  Taylor,  The  Mallinckrodt,  Wilmette  (Sister 
Pifmin).  I 

Indiana:  Ruth  Van  Voorst,  High  School,  Chal-  I 
mers  (Mrs.  June  Kloster). 

Iowa:  Rita  A.  Umhoefer,  St.  Joseph’s  High 
School,  Ashton  (Sister  Mary  Annice,  O.S.F. );  Mary 
Lou  Bennett,  High  School,  Bloomfield  (Vera 
Ritzinger)  ;  Elaine  Holzman,  St.  Joseph  High  School, 

Le  Mars  (Sister  Alvara);  Marilyn  Walsh,  High  ^ 
School,  Woodbine  (Mae  M.  Hanlon). 


C.  J.  RANDALL 

Trial  Balance 
January  30,  1945 
Notes  Payable  . 

$1,500.00 

Cash 

$3,500.91 

Sales 

5,617.02 

Interest  Income 

10.40 

Interest  Expense 

9.67 

Accounts  Receivable 

622.66 

Selling  Expense 

344.11 

Merchandise  Inventory 

10,050.25 

Equipment 

2,986.50 

Accounts  Payable 

3,677.04 

Taxes  Payable 

411.99 

Purchases 

3,041.91 

Discount  on  Purchases 

83.46 

Discount  on  Sales 

44.04 

Notes  Recievable 

1,000.00 

Supplies  Unused 

166.64 

C.  J.  Randall,  Capitol 

10,564.55 

General  Expense 

207.77 

> 

? 

1  THF.  TURBULENT  TRIAL  BALANCE 
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i  Kansas:  Kathryn  Jones,  High  School,  Otis 
I  (Pauline  Brangardt);  Jean  Spangler,  Community 
j  High  School,  Scott  (Hester  J.  McKee);  Orpha 

I  Kreipe,  Highland  Park  School,  Topeka  (Helen 
•  Trotter). 

j  Kentucky:  Rachel  Phillips,  Technical  High 

I  School,  Owensboro  (Emily  Overton). 

I  Louisiana:  Sylvia  Abraham,  High  School,  Lake 

Charles  (May  Hamilton). 

I  Maine:  Cecile  Nadeau,  Saint  Andre  High  School, 

(  Biddeford  (Sister  M.  Elise-de-la-Croix) ;  Pearle  A. 

I  Wallace,  High  School,  Island  Falls  (Mrs.  Ethel 
’  Quinlan);  Nancy  Towler,  High  School,  Kennebunk 
(Mrs.  Jennie  Horne). 

Maryi.and:  Bernadette  John,  St.  James  Business 
School,  Baltimore  (Sister  M.  Cyrille). 
Massachuseits:  Helen  Mieezkowski,  High  School, 

'  Amherst  (Irene  E.  Hale);  Rosemary  C.  O'Neill,  St. 

(John's  High  School,  Gmton  (Sister  M.  Anna  Mil¬ 
dred)  ;  Marguerite  Beauregard,  Saint  Louis  Academy, 

'  Lowell  (Sister  Eustelle-de-l’Eucharistie,  A.S.'V.); 

Terese  Kelleher,  Saint  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlboro 

(Sister  Donalda  Marie,  S.S.A.);  Jeannine  Babincau, 
St.  Anthony  High  School,  New  Bedford  (Sister  Mary 
'  of  St.  Yvette  of  the  Angels,  C.S.C.) ;  Jeannine 

Delisle,  Notre  Dame  School,  North  Adams  (Sister 
j  M.-Rose  of  the  Sacred  Heart) ;  Gertrude  T.  Burns, 

'  St.  John  High  School,  North  Cambridge  (Sister 

Mary  Joachim,  O.P.) ;  Jeannette  Fussier,  St.  Ann's 
School,  Webster  (Sister  M.  Leocadia  of  Jesus); 
Richard  Perkins,  St.  Louis  High  School,  Webster 
(Sister  Joan  Therese) ;  Pauline  Holoway,  Ascension 
High  SchcK)l,  Worcester  (Sister  Florence  Louise). 

Michigan:  Audrey  Dumouchelle,  St.  Theresa 
High  School,  Detroit  (Sister  M.  Carmel,  O.P.) ; 
Arlene  Conley,  High  School,  Flushing  (Lucille 


Liebe);  Rosemary  Vogt,  Catholic  Central  High 
Sch(M)l,  Grand  Rapids  (Sister  M.  Theophane) ;  Phyl¬ 
lis  Shepherd,  High  School,  Standish  (Mabel  Wub- 
bena) ;  Ruth  Janneck,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Wyan¬ 
dotte  (Allan  E.  Barron). 

Minnesota:  Ardella  Werts,  Public  School,  Bel¬ 
grade  (Jeanne  Quarve)  ;  Gloria  Grigoni,  High  Schcx>l, 
Chisholm  (Hazel  Berglund);  Rose  Marie  Ronyak, 
High  School,  Holdingford  (Marcella  Klasen) ; 
Valeria  Sparrow,  Public  School,  Pipestone  (James  J. 
Figgc). 

Mississippi:  Ethel  Stallone,  St.  Joseph  High  School, 
Natchez  (Sister  Fidelis). 

Missouri:  George  Elkins,  High  School,  Belton, 
(Sarah  O.  J.  Thomas) ;  Geraldine  Badgett,  High 
School,  Charleston  (Albert  R.  Feldhoff ) ;  Mattie 
Blankenship,  High  School,  Deering  (B.  Aline  John¬ 
son)  ;  Clara  Huhn,  High  ScIkh)!,  Westphalia  (Sister 
M.  Adelaide), 

Nebraska:  Johnny  Moran,  High  School,  Boys 
Town  (Mickey  Walmer) ;  Bill  Nuckolls,  High 
School,  Fairbury  (Magdalene  Robbert) ;  Gertrude 
Seckinger,  High  School,  Scottsbluff  (Mrs.  Lloyd 
White). 

New  Hampshire:  Doris  Young,  Central  Higli 
School,  Manchester  (Clifton  W.  Hastings) ;  Leona 
Nolan,  High  School,  Pittsfield  (Mary  Andrews). 

New  Jersey:  John  Hesketh,  Our  Lady  Queen  of 
Peace  High  School,  North  Arlington  (Sister  Cath¬ 
arine  Anita,  S.S.J.);  Dorothy  Fisher,  High  School, 
Tenafly  (Mrs.  R.  Macklinus) ;  Elizabeth  T.  Carney, 
Holy  Rosary  Academy,  Union  City  (Sister  M. 
Xavier) . 

New  Mexico:  Jean  Cadle,  High  School,  Albu¬ 
querque,  (Kay  Carmichael). 

New  York:  Anna  Soulier,  St.  Joseph's  Academy, 


Key  to  International 

Bookkeeping  Contest 

L!ST  of  Frrors 

IN  THE  Turbulent  Trial  Balance 

1.  In  the  title,  the  date  is  incorrect;  it  should  be 

'  January  31,  1946. 

2.  Cash  is  overstated  $100;  the  correct  balance  is 
$3,400.91. 

3.  In  the  title  Notes  Receivable,  "Receivable"  is 

I  misspelled. 

4.  Equipment,  an  asset  account,  shows  a  credit 

balance;  should  be  a  debit. 

'  5.  Taxes  Payable,  a  liability  account,  shows  a  debit 

balance;  should  be  a  credit. 

6.  ''Capital”  is  misspelled. 

7.  Sales,  an  income  account,  shows  a  debit  balance; 
should  be  a  credit. 

8.  Accounts  Payable  is  understated  $10;  should  be 
$3,687.04. 

9.  Discount  on  Sales  shows  a  credit  balance;  should 
be  a  debit. 

[  10.  Discount  on  Purchases  shows  a  debit  balance; 

,  should  be  a  credit. 


C.  J.  RANDALL 
Trial  Balance 
January  31,  1946 

Cash  $3,400.91 

Notes  Receivable  1,000.00 

Accounts  Receivable  622.66 

Merchandise  Inventory  10,050.25 

Supplies  Unused  ■  166.64 

Equipment  2,986.50 

Notes  Payable  . 

Accounts  Payable  . 

Taxes  Payable  . 

C.  J.  Randall,  Capital  . 

Sales  . 

Purchases  3,041.91 

Selling  Expense  344.11 

General  Expense  207.77 

Discount  on  Purchases  . 

Interest  Income  . 

Discount  on  Sales  44.04  . 

Interest  Expense  9.67  . 

$21,874.46  $21,874.46 

THK  TRANQUIL  TRIAL  BALANCE 


$1,500.00 

3,687.04 

411.99 

10,564.55 

5,617.02 


83.46 

10.40 
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Cohoes  (Sister  Mary  of  Bethlehem)  ;  Barbara  Sprague, 
Central  School,  Warrensburg  (Myra  I.  Fleet). 

North  Carolina;  Carolyn  Bailey,  High  School, 
Gastonia  (Betty  Mintz). 

North  Dakota:  Ruby  Diemert,  St.  Catherine 
School,  Valley  Cit>’  (Sister  Zita). 

Ohio:  Eloise  Bnehrle,  St.  Mary's  High  School. 
Akron  (Sister  Jane  Patricia);  Elvira  Di  Muzio, 
St.  Xavier  Com’l.  High  School,  Cincinnati  (Sister 
Rose  Agnes,  S.N.D.);  Constance  Morone,  Sacred 
Heart  Commercial  School,  Columbus  (Sister  Mary 
Ida) ;  Evelyn  Grimm,  Lawrenceville  High  School, 
Springfield  (Louise  H.  Wheeler) ;  Nancy  Petsch, 
Libbey  High  School,  Toledo  (Mrs.  Hazel  D.  Flatz). 

Oklahoma:  Donna  Crawford,  High  School,  Alva 
(Ruth  Bush);  Donna  Lane,  High  School,  Newkirk 
(Eva  F.  Bode), 

Oregon;  Betty  Burns  Baxter,  High  School,  Jef¬ 
ferson  (Mrs.  Nellie  Cornell). 

Pennsylvania:  Anna  Zonka,  Junior  High  School, 
Johnstown  (Eleanor  M.  Birk)  ;  Pauline  Price,  High 
School,  Mount  Union  (Lucille  Rockey) ;  Gloria  Galli, 
High  School,  Northumberland  (L.  Irene  Frederick); 
Marie  Sablosky,  St.  Stephen  High  School,  Port  Car¬ 
bon  (Sister  M.  Regina  Pacis);  Gloria  Kenncmuth, 
Clarion-Limestone  Consolidated  School,  Strattanville 
(L.  M.  Zigarella) ;  Ray  C.  Trimmer,  William  Penn 
Senior  High  School,  York  (Ursula  Ernst). 

Rhode  Island:  Jeanne  Lemieux,  St.  Charles  High 
School,  Providence  (M.  St.  Noel,  R.J.M.). 

South  Carolina:  Flossie  Wilson,  Immaculate 
Conception  High  School,  Charleston  (Sister  Mary 
Magdalen,  O.S.P.). 

South  Dakota:  Wilma  Van  Pelt,  High  School, 
Faulkton,  (Lucille  Sime). 

Texas:  Amalia  Canavati,  Ursuline  Academy, 
Laredo  (Sister  M.  Constance,  O.S.U.);  Geraldine 
Loomis,  Brackenridge  High  School,  San  Antonio 
(I^ra  Goodwin);  Imogene  Pennell,  High  School, 
Sherman  (Jessie  Sim). 

Utah:  Lou  Jean  Oldroyd,  High  School,  Moroni 
(Mrs.  I.  Kellett). 

Vermont:  Dorothy  Tourville,  Cathedral  High 
School,  Burlington  (Sister  M.  Celine). 

Virginia;  Olive  R.  Warner,  Shenandoah  Business 
College,  Woodstock  (F.  E.  Palmer). 

Washington:  Doreen  Hartles,  High  School,  Bat¬ 
tle  Ground  (Stella  Brooks)  ;  Frances  Lucht,  Central 
Kitsap  High  School,  Silverdale  (Mrs.  Mable  Kil¬ 
kenny). 

West  Virginia:  Vivian  Miller,  High  School,  Buck- 
harmon.  (Margaret  Gregory);  Anna  larossi,  Weir 
High  School,  Weirton  (Ella  Patience  Harbourt). 

Wisconsin:  Maldon  Plank,  Senior  High  SchiHil, 
Marshfield  (Helen  Miller);  Margaret  Malone,  High 
School,  Milton  (Ruby  A.  Agnew);  Phyllis  Rehbein, 
High  School,  Oshkosh  (Miss  Kjolseth);  Jean 
Jacobson,  High  School,  Stanley  (Arthur  Zier). 

Canada:  Marion  Cannon,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial 
School,  Montreal,  Quebec  (Sister  St.  Mary  of  Sion)  ; 
Ruth  Robitaille,  Presentation  of  Mary,  Sweetsburg 
(Sister  M.  Francois  de  Jesus) ;  Aurore  Marion,  Mar- 
celin  School,  Marcelin,  Saskatchewan  (Sister  M. 
Therese-Alma) ;  Jocelyn  Saulnier,  Mount  St.  Bernard 
College,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia  (Sister  St.  Mary 
Donald). 


Should  High 


ALICE  LEASE 
Barry  (Illinois)  High  School 


E  TAKE  it  for  granted  that  subject  ' 
matter  is  to  be  graded,  and  that,  ’ 
according  to  the  grades  made,  stu-  I 
dents  will  fall  into  certain  classifications — the  I 
upper  10  per  cent,  the  upper  quarter,  the  lower 
10  per  cent,  the  lower  quarter.  I 

Would  it  be  as  logical  to  offer  different  grades  | 
of  high  school  diplomas  to  different  grades  \ 
of  graduates?  Say,  a  Grade  A  diploma  to 
graduates  with  a  rating  of  "upper  10  per 
cent”;  a  Grade  C  diploma  to  those  being 
graduated  with  a  ranking  of  "lower  10  per  i 
cent”;  and  a  Grade  B  diploma  to  the  in*be-  j 
tweens  ?  1 

The  remark  is  often  heard  that  our  high 
school  diplomas  are  becoming  meaningless  as 
a  means  of  identifying  and  placing  students 
according  to  their  merits.  There  may  have  been  i 
a  time  when  the  holder  of  a  diploma  might  \ 
reasonably  be  expected  to  possess  a  knowledge  I 
of  mathematics,  English,  spelling,  and  speech  1 
that  would  enable  him  to  compute  fairly  dif-  ' 
ficult  calculations,  to  compose  a  mailable  letter, 
or  to  confide  his  innermost  thoughts  to  an¬ 
other  in  well-chosen  words  grammatically  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Today,  no  one  is  so  blind  as  to  believe  that 
the  majority  of  our  high  school  graduates  un¬ 
derstand  the  simple  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  ' 
and  English — to  say  nothing  of  subjects  in 
fields  of  .so-called  higher  learning. 

True,  students  of  today  possess  more  poise, 
pep,  and,  perhaps,  power  of  persuasion  than  ( 
the  youngsters  who  were  supposed  to  be  seen  j 
and  not  heard.  But  what  they  have  gained  ( 
in  ability  to  cover  more  mileage  an  hour,  to 
cheer  their  teams  on  to  victory,  and  to  live 
with  ever-decreasing  hours  of  rest  and  relaxa¬ 
tion,  they  have  lost — many  of  their  elders  be¬ 
lieve-  to  a  corresponding  degree  the  ability  to 
juggle  fractions  and  decimals,  to  spell  even 
Ayre’s  list  of  "commonest  words,”  and  to 
w  rite  an  acceptable  letter  of  application  for  a 
much-desired  job. 
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Schools  “Grade”  Diplomas? 


Are  high  school  diplomas  meaningless?  Would  a  magna  cum  laude 
help  placement  of  business  students?  It  will  take  you  three  minutes  to 

read  this  article — the  first  time. 


.D 


Even  a  magna  cum  laude  couldn’t  answer  all  these 
phones  at  once! 

If  the  charges  are  correct  regarding  the  in¬ 
creasing  necessity  for  possessing  a  high  school 
diploma  and  its  decreasing  value  as  a  measur¬ 
ing  stick  of  a  student’s  knowledge  and  ability, 
one  wonders  whether  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
so  conspicuous  in  our  run-of-the-mill  graduat¬ 
ing  system  can  be  found. 

Of  course,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  causes 
underlying  the  evil  may  be  found  in  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  teachers  themselves;  that  they  find  their 
students  tired  from  lack  of  sleep  and  condone 
poorly  prepared  lessons;  that  they  find  it  easy 
to  excuse  students’  shortcomings  on  the  grounds 
of  "poor  background,”  bad  home  environment, 
lack  of  vitamirts  in  their  diet,  and  so  on. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that 
a  prospective  employer  will  find  little  enlighten¬ 
ment  from  the  diploma  presented  to  him  by 
the  would-be  employee  as  to  the  youth’s  abilit)’ 
to  apply  himself  to  a  task  in  hand;  little  to 
help  him  place  the  youth  as  a  desirable  or  un¬ 
desirable  employee;  little  to  recommend  him  as 
a  person  likely  to  make  progress  because  of  su¬ 
perior  mental  ability  and  attainment. 


DlLIGHN  l  search  would  undoubtedly  re¬ 
veal  many  causes  for  the  present-day  im¬ 
plications  in  diploma  granting.  A  more  valu¬ 
able  use  of  our  time,  however,  may  be  made 
in  seeking  a  remedy. 

Would  grading  diplomas  help?  Would  it 
help  to  award  a  Grade  A  diploma  to  .students 
meeting  certain  high  standards  of  ability,  per¬ 
severance,  personality,  industry,  initiative,  and 
whatever  else  should  be  included  when  such 
standards  were  set;  to  award  a  Grade  B  diplo¬ 
ma  to  students  of  inferior  ability  and  attain¬ 
ment,  but  who  have  done  their  best  to  meet 
the  standards  required  of  them;  and  perhaps 
to  award  a  Grade  C  diploma  to  those  who 
made  little  effort,  but  did  expose  themselves 
to  a  high  school  education  with  a  "take”  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements? 

Would  such  a  plan  stimulate  the  middle 
class  of  students  to  do  better  work  in  order 
to  obtain  a  higher  grade  diploma?  Would 
the  plan  offer  a  prospective  employer  more 
data  upon  which  to  base  his  judgment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  an  application  for  a  position?  Would 
the  plan  offer  personnel  heads  any  help  in 
their  work  of  guiding  youth  into  wiser  path¬ 
ways  for  earning  a  happy  living? 

Having  never  seen  the  plan  offered  or  dis¬ 
cussed,  I  hereby  present  the  thought  to  edu¬ 
cators  as  an  idea  over  which  to  mull  at  their 
pleasure. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  plan? 


Address  replies  to  the  Argument 
Editor,  Business  Education  World, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y.  Best  replies,  both  afhrnia- 
tive  and  negative,  will  he  published 
in  a  later  issue. 
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What’s  Your  Hooper  Rating? 

Mr,  Amster,  a  substitute  in  the 
ALVIN  AMSTER  Cleveland  schools,  reports  that 

students  talk  behind  your  back. 


WHAT’S  your  "Hooper  rating,”  teacher? 

What  are  your  students’  candid  opinions 
of  you  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  individual?  Want 
to  know?  Just  ask  your  substitute  teacher. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  your  students  as 
a  rule  will  talk  about  you  freely  with  your 
substitute.  They  mince  no  words  and  usually 
give  frank  and  candid  opinions  of  you  as  a 
teacher  and,  more  important,  as  an  individual. 
They  will  emphasize  your  desirable  points  but 
will  break  you  down  with  your  weak  points. 
If  you  are  well  thought  of  by  the  school  and 
student  body,  your  substitute  soon  finds  that 
out.  Of  course,  if  you  consider  yourself  a 
"holy  terror”  (generally  a  sign  of  an  extreme 
inferiority  complex),  and  are  disliked  or  are  a 
poor  teacher,  your  substitute  will  soon  find 
that  out,  too. 

Whether  you  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  your 
students  observe  the  cleanliness  of  your  person 
and  your  clothing.  Any  woman  teacher  who 
has  an  outlandish  hair-do,  or  coiffure,  will  learn 
that  her  substitute  knows  of  it.  Of  course  the 
appearance  and  coloring  of  your  fingernails  is 
also  a  noticeable  item  and  often  commented  on. 

Very  annoying  to  the  pupils  is 
seeing  the  teacher  in  the  same 
dress  or  suit  day  after  day.  Pu¬ 
pils  wish  to  see  a  change  in  cloth¬ 
ing  regularly  and  expect  a  teach¬ 
er  to  have  well-pressed  and  clean 
clothing.  We  all  know  that  teach¬ 
ing  is  not  an  overpaid  profession, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  some¬ 
how  the  pupils  expect  teachers  to 
have  a  sufficient  and  varied  ward¬ 
robe. 

Pupils  think  that  teachers  who 
have  passed  the  youthful  age 
should  dress  appropriately.  The 
pupils  are  not  advocating  the 
wearing  of  a  somber  black  suit  or  black  dress; 
but  they  are  sure  that  a  flashy  dress,  designed 
for  the  teen  age,  has  no  place  in  the  ward¬ 
robe  of  a  teacher  twice  or  thrice  that  age. 


Pupils  are  quick  to  sense  whether  you  know 
the  subjects  you  teach.  The  pupils  expect  a  • 
teacher  to  have  confidence  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  in  his  method  of  teaching. 
Repetition  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  will 
cause  it  to  become  thoroughly  ingrained,  pos¬ 
sibly  to  the  point  of  becoming  matter-of-fact 
with  you.  Needless  to  say,  such  an  attitude  is 
not  appreciated  by  the  pupils  in  your  classes. 

Now,  that  handwriting  bugbear.  Recalling 
my  own  school  days,  I  remember  several  teach¬ 
ers  whose  handwriting  was  poor.  By  the  very  ' 
nature  of  the  teacher’s  work,  pupils  expect 
them  to  write  legibly,  both  at  the  blackboard 
and  when  making  notations  on  papers  to  be 
returned  to  the  pupils.  Writing  well  at  the 
blackboard  is  an  art,  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  illegible  penmanship  on  returned  papers. 

Your  students  know  your  name;  and,  by 
the  same  token,  your  students  expect  you  to 
know  their  names. 

Pupils  will  recogm'ze  those  teachers  who  are 
hard  working  and  diligent.  A  teacher  who  ' 
prepares  his  work  in  a  shoddy  manner  will 
soon  be  discovered  by  the  class  members. 

Pupils  appreciate  teachers  in 
whom  they  can  confide  and,  if 
the  situation  demands,  receive 
sympathy  and  encouragement. 

Pupils  like  teachers  to  take  kn 
interest  in  the  outside  activities 
of  the  school.  It  is  true  that  most 
teachers  have  family  responsibili-  | 
ties  that  require  them  to  leave 
promptly  at  the  close  of  the  teach-  I 
ing  day.  Nevertheless,  if  possible, 
teachers  should  attend  some  of  the 
athletic  contests  in  which  the 
school  participates.  At  pep  ral¬ 
lies  I  have  attended  while  doing 
substitute  teathing,  1  have  no¬ 
ticed  some  teachers  sitting  silently  on  the 
school  .stage  while  the  school’s  alma  mater  was 
being  sung.  Sing  along  with  your  students;  they 
like  to  think  of  you  as  one  of  them. 


Students  talk  about 
you  as  a  teacher 

your  subject  knowledge 
your  teaching  methods 
your  bein^  bored 
your  handwriting 
your  knowing  them 
your  diliitence 
your  class  preparation 
your  encouragement 
your  sympathy 
your  school  activities 
your  practical  experience 
OR  LACK  THEREOF 
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A  teacher  who  is  a  sponsor  or  adviser  to 
a*  club  should  know  something  of  its  activity. 
Several  times  I  was  informed  by  the  pupils 
that  Miss  So-and-So,  who  is  the  sponsor  of 
the  roller-skating  club,  has  never 
been  on  skates;  or  that  Mr. 

Blank,  of  the  stamp  club,  knows 
only  that  a  3-cent  stamp  is  need¬ 
ed  to  mail  a  letter.  Pupils  like 
to  see  their  teachers  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  school’s  extra¬ 
curricular  activities;  but  they  do 
not  like  to  have  the  aims  of  the 
activities  cater  to  the  whims  of 
teachers. 

The  intelligent  teacher  will  try 
to  recognize  his  present  or  former 
pupils  should  he  meet  them  in 
a  public  place.  A  friendly  "Hello, 

Jane”  is  far  superior  to  avoiding  the  eyes  of 
a  youngster  should  you  meet  in  a  bowling  al¬ 
ley  or  in  a  local  store. 

Many  times  students  have  asked  me,  "What 


happens  if  I  can’t  type  fast  enough?”  or, 
"How  fast  will  an  employer  dictate?”  or,  "How 
much  bookkeeping  do  I  need  to  know  for  a 
specific  job?”  Can  you  answer  these  questions, 
teacher?  Pupils  often  wonder 
about  how  much  business  experi¬ 
ence  their  teacher  has  had. 

If  you  want  your  "Hooper  rat¬ 
ing”  as  a  teacher  to  go  up,  watch 
out  for  the  points  mentioned. 

Remember,  too,  that  students 
dislike  domineering  and  selfish 
teachers.  They  do  approve  of 
friendly,  sincere  teachers.  Don’t 
be  serious  all  the  time.  Tell  a 
joke  occasionally  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Be  human;  you  will  find 
it  breaks  the  tension.  A  good 
teacher  can  tell  a  joke  or  relate  a 
humorous  incident  and  yet  retain  his  dignity. 
Obtain  some  practical  office  or  work  experience 
in  the  commercial  field.  It  will  improve  your 
teaching  background. 


Students  talk  about 
you  as  an  individual 

your  cleanliness 

your  clothing 

your  hair 

your  nails 

your  style 

your  figure 

your  social  activities 

your  intelligence 

your  pleasantness 

your  speech 

your  friendship 

OR  LACK  THEREOF 


California  Business  Educators  Elect  Association  Officers 

THE  ANNUAL  California  conference  on  business  education,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
California  Business  Educators  Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  was  held  in  April  at  Fresno. 

New  officers  elected  are:  president,  John  N.  Given,  supervisor  of  Business  Education,  Los 
Angeles;  vice-president.  Dr.  Louis  Mudge,  Fresno  State  College;  and  treasurer,  Milburn 
Wright,  San  Jose  State  College. 


Oregon  Teachers  Organize  New  Business  Education  Association 

MEETING  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  March  30,  business  teachers  of  that  state  organized 
the  Oregon  Business  Education  Association,  a  department  of  the  Oregon  State  Teachers 
Association,  and  elected  officers: 

President,  Miss  Clara  J.  Voyen,  High  School,  Albany;  vice-president,  Preston  F.  Doughton, 
department  head  at  Salem  High  School;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Lewis,  High 
School.  Rainier;  and  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  V.  Ann  Elliott,  High  School,  Beaverton. 


NOMA  Conference  to  Be  Held  in  Chicago 

THE  twenty-sixth  national  conference  of  the  National  Office  Management  Association 
will  be  held  June  2-5  at  the  Hotel  Stevens  in  Chicago.  Paced  for  the  postwar  period,  the 
conference  will  feature  talks  by  men  prominent  in  the  field  of  management  and,  in  addition, 
will  provide  the  occasion  for  the  first  National  Business  Show  since  the  war. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  conference  will  be  the  banquet  and  dance,  to  be  held 
Tuesday,  June  4.  The  presentation  of  the  NOMA  Fellowship  and  the  Leffingwell  Medal 
will  precede  the  banquet. 

Early  registration  is  urged.  Mail  reservations  to  Mr.  H.  A.  ^OC^arner,  National  Office 
Management  Association,  2118  Lincoln-Liberty  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 
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Vestpocket  Braille  Typewriter 
New  Aid  for  the  Blind 


has  specified  that  no  blind  person  may  be  charged 
more  than  $5  for  the  machine.  The  Lions  Club 
has  underwritten  production  of  the  first  thousand 
and  will  present  them  to  sightless  war  veterans. 
The  Lions  Club,  which  estimates  the  cost  of  the 
machine  at  about  $5,  plans  to  guarantee  that  the 
cost  will  stay  within  the  limit  prescribed  by 
Doctor  Banks  by  underwriting  any  difference  in 
cost. 

The  St.  Dunstan’s  Club  of  London  has  already 
offered  to  take  over  English  distribution. 


Jobs  in  Advertising  . ,  .  ? 

For  a  matter-of-fact  discussion  of  careers  in 
advertising,  read  Johs  in  Advertising,  a  16-page 
brochure  recently  published  by  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America. 

The  preface  of  the  booklet  warns,  "There 
are  probably  less  than  60,000  advertising  jobs 
in  the  whole  United  States,  or  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  of  all  jobs.  It  is  difficult  to  enter  and  com¬ 
petition  is  extremely  keen  after  you  get  in.  Pay 
for  its  routine  positions  is  little  if  any  higher 
than  in  other  fields,  and  more  is  demanded  of 
the  worker.” 

But  the  undeniable  glamour  of  advertising 
work  is  not  refuted  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
many  jobs  that  are  reviewed  in  the  brochure. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  330  West  42d  Street,  New 
York  18,  New  York.  One  dollar  brings  twenty- 
five  copies. 


Press  Association,  Inc. 

A  SIX-KEY  typewriter  that  stamps  Braille 
characters  on  a  thin  paper  tape  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  demonstrated  in  San  Diego  and  will 
soon  be  distributed  in  quantity  to  the  blind. 
Called  the  equivalent  of  a  Braille  pen  or  pen¬ 
cil,  the  device  is  small  enough  to  fit  into  a 
pocket  or  purse  and  weighs  only  18  ounces.  It 
has  already  been  demonstrated  at  speeds  com¬ 
parable  to  those  obtained  on  a  typewriter. 

The  six  keys  correspond  to  the  six  segments 
of  each  Braille  letter.  (The  Braille  alphabet  is 
represented  by  six-place  patterns  of  tangible  dots 
and  points.) 

The  inventor.  Dr.  Alfred  Banks,  former  San 
Diego  city  health  officer,  perfected  the  machine 
after  being  threatened  by  blindness  himself.  He 


with  the  term,  it’s  an  order  of  birds  coextensive  with  the 


*Editor’s  Note:  In  c: 
subclass  Archaeornithes ! 
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Business  letters  are  admittedly  an  im¬ 
portant  medium  of  communication  to¬ 
day.  But  just  how  readable  are  we  making 
them? 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  correspondence 
instructors  and  supervisors,  stenographers  and 
secretaries,  even  advertising  and  commercial 
writers,  are  furnished  a  unique  measuring 
formula  by  which  to  answer  the  question.  Dr. 
Rudolf  Flesch,  who  developed  the  formula, 
is  using  it  himself,  to  put  Washington  pub¬ 
lications,  including  letters,  into  more  readable 
English  for  the  millions;  and  Robert  Gunning, 
director  of  Readable  Neivs  Reports,  is  busy 
adapting  it  to  gauging  the  readability  of  news¬ 
papers. 

According  to  tests  made  so  far  by  Mr.  Gun¬ 
ning,  newspapers  are  offering  the  public  some 
of  the  most  difficult  reading  material  pub¬ 
lished.  In  his  little  book,  Marks  of  Readable 
Style,  Doctor  Flesch  showed  how  the  simpli¬ 
fication  of  language,  as  suggested  in  his  studies, 
would  improve  the  readability  of  government 
publications  and  increase  co-operation  from 
the  people.  The  suggestion  brought  him  a 
call  to  Washington,  where  he  has  taught  Gov¬ 
ernment  employees  a  writing  style  that  is 
more  readable. 

Of  course,  these  men  know  that  writing  is 
first  and  always  an  art.  But  they  also  know 
that  writing  intended  to  inform  people  has 
become  something  of  a  science  as  well.  Hence, 
the  readability  knowledge  gained  from  the 
scientific  test  method  will  be  found  useful  to 
all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  putting 
such  words  together  or  with  teaching  others. 

At  a  dozen  or  more  universities,  educators 
have  worked  on  readability  measurement  for 
years.  Their  work  has  revealed  more  than 
twenty  factors  of  writing  style  that  affect 
reading  difficulty.  Doctor  Flesch  has  devel¬ 
oped  his  formula  from  these  factors.  Natur¬ 
ally,  he  never  intended  to  do  away  with  classic 

A  yardstick  to  measure 
readability  of  letters: 

♦  Sentence  Pattern 
♦  Word  Simplicity 
♦  Human  Interest 
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style  values,  although  some  of  them  may 
make  reading  difficult. 

His  test  formula  for  easy  reading  contains 
three  factors  that  combine  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  of  many  experiments. 

Sentence  Pattern.  This  factor  measures  the 
number  of  words  in  a  sentence.  A  newspaper 
that  is  hard  to  read  may  begin  with  a  60- 
word  sentence  and  that  sentence  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  40-word  sentence.  A  Gunning 
revision  would  contain  sentences  averaging 
15  words.  This  is  the  average  length  in  the 
sentences  of  the  late  Ernie  Pyle,  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  newspapermen. 

W ord  Simplicity.  This  factor  checks  the 
needlessly  long  and  complex  words  that  re¬ 
duce  reading  facility.  For  adult  reading, 
35  affixed  words  in  100  are  considered  about 
enough.  Skillful  rewriting,  however,  has  cut 
65  affixed  words  in  a  hundred  in  a  science  ar¬ 
ticle  down  to  17. 

Human  Interest.  This  factor  is  a  count  of 
personal  references,  mostly  names  and  pro¬ 
nouns.  In  popular  stories,  these  reach  25  and 
30  in  a  hundred  words.  In  technical  writing, 
the  number  drops  as  low  as  1  in  a  hundred 
words.  Good  revision  increases  the  appeal  in 
heavy  material  by  bringing  in  more  personali¬ 
ties. 

Business  writing  has  as  many  levels  as  there 
are  reading  groups.  But  whether  it  is  light, 
medium,  or  heavy,  the  formula  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  here  becomes  a  convenient  tool  for 
measuring  fluency  and  interest  of  style.  The 
writer  of  commercial  correspondence  and.  lit¬ 
erature  has  all  to  gain  by  having  such  a  style 
formula  to  help  him  gear  "copy”  to  the  read¬ 
ing  capacities  of  those  addressed. 
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Tricks  of  the  Typist:  Back-Feeding 

MAYE  HYLTON 

Manufacturers  of  typewriters,  office  supervisors,  and  typists  themselves 
have  in  recent  years  devised  means  of  getting  a  greater  amount  of  work 
done  on  a  limited  number  of  typewriters.  Many  short  cuts  or  tricks  of  the 
trade  have  been  included  in  office  manuals,  in-service  training  programs, 
and  training  films  for  on-the-job  workers. 

Typewriting  instructors  are  responsible  for  including  such  techniques  in 
all  typing  courses.  Sufficient  practice  must  be  provided  to  make  sure  that 
typists  can  perform  them  adequately.  Four  short  cuts  that  make  use  of 
back-feeding  are  given  here. 


Typing  on  Gummed  Labels  or  on  Small 
^  Cards.  Every  typist  has  experienced  the 
problem  of  having  lines  run  downhill  on 
small  labels  or  cards  because  they  won’t  "stay 
put.”  Small  stiff  cards  also  have  a  way  of  get¬ 
ting  caught  under  the  platen  and  will  move 
neither  forward  nor  backward.  The  following 
method  eliminates  such  difficulties. 

1.  Crease  a  quarter- inch  pleat  across  a  sheet 
of  bond  paper,  to  form  a  pocket.  Fasten  the 
pleat  at  the  sides  with  a  piece  of  transparent 
gummed  tape  or  part  of  a  gummed  label,  to 
hold  it  in  place, 

2.  Insert  the  pleated  sheet  into  the  machine, 
the  open  side  of  the  pleat  on  the  far  side  of 
the  sheet  facing  down,  behind  the  platen.  Roll 
the  sheet  around  the  platen  until  the  bottom 
of  the  pleat  appears  above  the  line  scales. 
Leave  the  sheet  in  the  machine  until  the  job 
is  finished. 

3.  Drop  the  card  or  label  into  the  pleat. 
If  small,  several  cards  or  labels  may  be  insert¬ 
ed  side  by  side  at  one  time. 

4.  Turn  the  platen  backward  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  typing  the  first  line  on  the  label  or 
card. 

5.  Type  the  information.  The  typing  can 
extend  to  the  very  edge  of  the  label  or  card 
without  slipping.  Guide  lines  may  be  drawn 
in  pencil  on  the  pleated  sheet.  Tabulator  stops 
should  also  be  used  for  expediting  work. 

Making  Corrections  or  Insertions  on  Top- 
2  Bound  Manuscripts.  After  the  pages  of 
a  manuscript  have  been  assembled  and 
stapled,  it  frequently  becomes  necessary  to 
make  a  correction  or  an  insertion.  Instead  of 


pulling  out  the  staples,  removing  the  page,  I 
making  the  change,  then  reassembling  and  re¬ 
stapling,  the  following  procedure  should  be 
used: 

1.  Insert  a  single  sheet  of  bond  paper  into  ' 
the  machine,  and  turn  the  platen  until  the  front  j 
top  edge  appears  above  the  paper  fingers.  [ 

2.  Turn  back,  and  hold  all  pages  of  the 
manuscript  except  the  page  to  be  corrected. 

3.  Insert  that  page  between  the  platen  and 
the  paper  already  in  the  machine. 

4.  Turn  cylinder  knob  backward,  align,  and  , 
type  correction  or  insertion. 

Typing  a  Brief  Memorandum  or  a 
^  Telegram  Without  Removing  a  Multiple- 
Carbon  fob  in  Machine.  A  typist  is 
often  asked  to  type  a  "rush”  memorandum 
or  telegram  when  a  carbon  assembly  is  in  the 
machine  and  partly  typed.  That  second  job 
may  be  done  without  removing  the  original 
typing  from  the  machine.  Only  short  pages, 
however,  can  be  used  for  the  second  job. 

1.  Back-feed  the  work  already  in  the  ma¬ 
chine,  so  that  only  a  2-inch  top  margin  shows. 

2.  Insert  the  telegram  or  memo  in  front  of 

the  original  against  the  paper  table.  I 

3.  Insert  the  second  telegram  or  memo  be-  \ 
tween  the  carbon  and  the  first  carbon  of  the 
letter  (against  the  coated  side  of  the  carbon). 

4.  Insert  as  many  telegrams  or  memos  as 
there  are  carlx)ns  in  the  original  assembly,  even 
though  that  number  may  not  be  needed.  Short 
sheets  of  paper  may  be  used  instead  of  regular 
forms. 

5.  Turn  the  cylinder  knob  forward  to  bring 
the  telegram  or  memo  into  position. 
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6.  Type  the  telegram  or  memo. 

7.  Back-feed  and  remove  all  inserted  sheets. 

8.  Front-feed  to  typing  position  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  and  continue. 

Addressing  Envelopes.  Addressing  en- 
^  velopes  may  be  speeded  up  considerably 
by  chain  back-feeding.  The  following 
method  eliminates  much  unnecessary  handling 
of  the  envelopes  and  also  stacks  them  back  of 
the  platen  on  the  paper  table  in  alphabetic 
order  for  stuffing. 

1.  Place  stack  of  envelopes,  address  side 
up,  at  left  side  of  machine. 

2.  Insert  first  envelope  into  machine  in  usual 
way  and  address.  Do  not  remove.  Instead — 

3.  Back-feed  envelope  so  that  only  1  inch 
of  top  shows. 

4.  Insert  second  envelope  between  top  of 
first  envelope  and  platen. 


5.  Turn  to  position  and  address. 

6.  Back-feed  and  insert  third  envelope.  Con¬ 
tinue. 

UMEROUS  other  short  cuts  that  do  not 
involve  the  principle  of  back-feeding 
have  been  developed.  Among  these  are  meth¬ 
ods  of  inserting  carbon  packs  quickly  and  even¬ 
ly  without  hand  adjustment,  machine  ruling, 
typing  fill-ins  on  forms,  numbering  pages,  quick 
methods  of  maintaining  margins  of  equal 
width,  and  the  like. 

A  sixty-  or  eighty-word-a-minute  typist  will 
often  be  greatly  discouraged  with  his  produc¬ 
tion  or  work-output  record  on  the  job  until 
he  learns  the  "know  how”  of  job  performance. 
The  development  of  speed  and  accuracy  is 
necessary,  but  typing  instructors  should  no 
longer  graduate  their  students  with  so  much 
of  job  application  remaining  unknown. 


Inter-American  Calendar 
June 

1  Alpha  Iota  national  convention,  Leland  Hotel, 
Springfield,  Illinois.  (May  31-June  2) 

1792 — Kentucky  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
the  15th  state. 

1796 — Tennessee  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
the  l6th  state. 

2  NOMA  Convention,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

(2-5) 

3  1808 — Birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis,  president 
of  the  Confederate  states;  observed  as  a  holi¬ 
day  by  some  southern  states. 

4  1830 — Martyr  death  of  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre, 
South  American  independence  leader  and 
Bolivia’s  national  hero. 

6  1755 — Birthday  of  Nathan  Hale,  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  patriot,  hero,  and  martyr. 

8  Oregon  Association  of  Licensed  Business 
Schools,  in  Portland. 

9  1791 — Birthday  of  John  Howard  Payne, 
dramatist,  best  known  for  his  popular  song, 
"Home  Sweet  Home.” 

13  1763 — Birth  in  Santos,  Brazil,  of  Jose  Boni¬ 
facio — scientist,  military  leader,  and  states¬ 
man  who  is  Brazil’s  national  hero. 

14  Flag  Day  in  the  United  States,  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  adoption  in  1777  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  the  national  banner. 

15  1836 — Arkansas  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the 
25th  State. 


16  1946 — Father’s  Day  in  the  United  States.  Al¬ 
ways  observed  on  third  Sunday  in  June. 

17  National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants 
meet  in  New'  York  City.  (17-19) 

University  of  Denver  4th  Annual  Inter- 
American  Education  workshop  convenes. 
(June  17-July  19) 

1775 — Famous  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  A  state  holiday  in 
Massachusetts. 

20  1863 — West  Virginia  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  the  35th  state. 

21  First  day  of  summer  in  North  America,  and 
the  beginning  of  winter  below'  the  equator. 
1788 — New'  Hampshire  ratified  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  become  the  9th  state  in  the  Union. 

22  1826 — The  First  Pan-American  Congress, 
promulgated  by  the  great  Simon  Bolivar,  con¬ 
vened  in  Panama  City. 

24  1497 — The  Cabots — John  and  Sebastian — dis¬ 
covered  the  North  American  continent  at  a 
point  in  Labrador. 

25  1876 — General  Custer’s  famous  "last  stand” 
on  the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  in  Montana. 

26  1788 — Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution,  and 
thus  became  the  10th  state  in  the  Union. 

1917 — First  expeditionary  forces  from  the 
United  States  (A.E.F.)  reached  France. 

28  Northwestern  University  Annual  Confereice, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 

29  1858 — Birthday  of  George  Washington  Geo- 
thals,  engineer,  who  was  in  charge  of  con¬ 
structing  the  Panama  Canal. 
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Our  Contributors 


•  Gladys  Bahr,  Withrow  High  School,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  received  her  B.A.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  her  M.A.  from  North¬ 
western  University.  Miss  Bahr  is  a  member  of 
numerous  professional  organizations,  including 
the  N.B.T.A.,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Pi  Lamba  Theta, 
and  Phi  Chi  Theta,  and  is  president  of  the  Ohio 
Business  Teachers’  Association.  Her  article, 
"Consumer  Approach  in  Basic  Business  Subjects,” 
is  on  page  523. 

•  J.  Howard  Donahue,  formerly  of  Hillyer 
Junior  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  now 
with  the  Gulf  Publishing  Company  as  circulation 
manager.  Mr.  Donahue  is  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Sales  Executives  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Advertisers’  Association.  His 
article,  "Business  English  Ain’t  Necessarily 
Dull,”  page  531,  is  typical  of  the  many  others 
he  has  had  published  in  several  well-known  mag¬ 
azines. 

•  Maye  Hylton,  serving  with  the  Personnel  Di¬ 
vision,  Army  Service  Forces,  Washington,  D.  C., 
previously  taught  in  New  York  University,  where 
she  received  her  M.A.  and  Ed.D.  Her  B.S. 
is  from  State  Teachers  College,  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Doctor  Hylton  has  w'ritten  several  Gov¬ 
ernment  in-service  training  manuals  and  has  had 
articles  published  in  popular  business-education 
magazines.  Doctor  Hylton’s  article,  "Tricks  of 
the  Typist:  Back-Feeding,”  is  on  page  560. 

•  Paul  C.  Ickes,  Hamilton  (Ohio)  High  School, 
is  author  of  "Mechanics  of  Business  Writing,” 
"Basic  Business  Spelling  Words,”  and  various 
articles,  including  "Check  List  for  Transcription 
Training,”  on  page  546.  Mr.  Ickes  received  his 
B.S.  from  Ohio  State  University  and  his  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Iowa. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  INDEX,  1945 

•  The  only  complete  index  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  business  education. 

•  Compiles  ove*r  3,400  author  and  subject 
entries. 

•  Indexes  117  periodicals  and  hundreds 
of  textbooks,  yearbooks,  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  bulletins,  monographs,  pamphlets, 
and  research  reports. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  INDEX,  1945 


•  Jay  R.  Johnson,  State  Supervisor  of 
tive  Education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  received  his  j 
B.S.  from  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  and  his  | 
M.S.  from  the  University  of  Denver,  Colorado.  j 
His  article,  "What  I’d  Want  In  a  Retail  Job,”  » 
is  on  page  535. 

•  Mayme  V.  Johnston,  commercial  supervisor 
in  the  Athens  (Ohio)  High  School,  holds  her 
B.A.  from  Ohio  University  and  her  M.A.  from 
Ohio  State  University.  Miss  Johnston  is  the 
author  ’  of  several  articles,  among  w'hich  is 
"Who’s  Afraid?”  on  page  544.  Miss  Johnston 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Supervisors  of  Teacher  Training  and  of  the 

Southeastern  Ohio  Teachers  Association.  ! 

/ 

•  Alice  Lease,  Barry  (Illinois)  Community  High 
School,  holds  her  B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Arizona  and  is  now  doing  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  California.  You  will  find  her  arti¬ 
cle,  "Should  High  Schools  ’Grade’  Diplomas?” 
on  page  554. 

•  Agnes  Lebeda,  Northwestern  State  College, 
Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  received  her  A.B.  from 
Northw'estern  State  College,  Alva,  Oklahoma, 
and  her  M.S.  from  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College. 
Miss  Lebeda  has  had  several  articles  published 
in  well-known  magazines.  Her  article,  "Ac¬ 
countant  or  Bookkeeper?”  is  on  page  563 

•  Sister  M.  Marguerite,  R.S.M.,  Mount  Saint 
Agnes  College,  Mount  Washington,  Maryland, 
has  written  several  articles,  including  "Classroom 
Theory  vs.  Classroom  Practice,”  on  page  532. 
Sister  Marguerite  holds  her  B.S.  from  Johns  Hop-  ' 
kins  University. 

•  Louise  J.  Sloan,  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business 
Institute,  Buffalo,  New  York,  was  previously 
vice-principal  in  charge  of  secretarial  work  for 
the  Chown  School  of  Business,  Buffalo.  Mrs. 
Sloan  is  a  member  of  the  N.B.T.A.  and  the 
E.C.T.A.  She  has  had  several  articles  published. 

Her  latest  one  is  "Correlated  Pretranscription 
Training,”  on  page  540. 


A  Reference  Guide  for  Business  Education 

•  Edited  by  Dr.  M.  Herbert  Freeman, 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College. 

•  Sponsored  by  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

•  Published  by  the  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New' 
York  16,  New  York. 

•  Costs  only  $1.50 — send  for  your  copy 
today. 
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Accountant  or  Bookkeeper? 

Can  you  explain  the  difference? 


AGNES  LEBEDA  . 

Hiatt  (Kansas)  Junior  College 

IN  DISCUSSING  business  records,  people 
often  use  the  terms  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting  interchangeably.  The  two  are  closely 
related;  yet  there  is  a  clear  distinction. 

The  work  of  the  accountant  and  of  the 
bookkeeper  is  understood  in  a  general  way;  but 
to  many  people  there  is  little,  if  any,  differ¬ 
ence.  This  is  because  the  service  rendered  by 
the  accounting  department  is  largely  intangible. 

An  illustration  may  help  to  clarify  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  When  a  businessman  desires  to  build, 
he  consults  an  architect,  who  will  first  ascertain 
the  type  of  building  desired;  the  amount  of 
money  available;  the  size  of  the  building  space; 
and  many  other  factors  that  he  must  know 
in  order  to  design  the  building.  After  the 
plans  have  been  designed,  and  approved  by 
the  owner,  a  contractor  is  engaged;  he  hires 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  the  other  skilled 
workmen  necessary  to  build  the  building. 

A  like  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  duties  of  the  accountant  and  of  the  book¬ 
keeper.  The  accountant  designs  the  account¬ 
ing  system  and  prepares  the  various  books 
needed  in  order  to  give  the  information  to  the 
business  for  the  purpose  of  control.  He  in- 
stmets  the  bookkeeper  in  the  keeping  of  these 
records.  The  bookkeeper  records  according 
to  the  system  the  transactions  as  they  take  place 
and  follows  the  system  or  plan  of  the  ac¬ 
countant. 

Accounting  is  the  (1)  designing  or  plan- 
j  ning  of  an  appropriate  system  of  keeping  busi- 
^  ness  records  for  a  business  concern;  (2)  ana¬ 
lyzing  and  interpreting  the  final  results  of 
bookkeeping;  (3)  auditing  or  examining  the 
records,  to  determine  their  adequacy  and  ac¬ 
curacy;  and  (4)  computing  the  income  taxes 
for  a  business  concern.  The  person  who  does 
any  or  all  of  this  type  of  work  is  known  as  an 
accountant.  The  accountant  is  an  executive  and 
an  administrator  as  well. 

Bookkeeping  is  the  work  of  analyzing,  re- 


Not  an  article  for  Bookkeeping 
Teachers! 


cording,  and  summarizing  the  details  of  busi¬ 
ness  transactions.  The  bookkeeper  is  expected 
to  be  able  to  use  calculating  machines,  and  fre¬ 
quently  he  needs  to  know  the  use  of  book¬ 
keeping  machines.  The  person  who  does  this 
type  of  work  is  properly  a  bookkeeper. 

The  cycle  of  the  accountant  and  the  book¬ 
keeper  could  be  as  follows: 

The  accountant  sets  up  a  system  of  financial 
record  keeping  for  a  firm,  and  then  the  book¬ 
keeper  keeps  the  records  for  the  fiscal  period. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period,  the  accountant 
steps  into  the  picture,  to  prepare  the  final  re¬ 
ports  (balance  sheet,  profit  and  loss  statement, 
and  possibly  even  the  trial  balance  if  the  book¬ 
keeper  has  not  done  this).  The  accountant 
may  analyze  and  interpret  these  statements  for 
the  executives  and  stockholders  of  the  firm.  A 
public  accountant  may  be  called  in  by  a  firm 
to  audit  or  examine  the  records,  to  determine 
their  accuracy  and  adequacy.  At  the  close  of 
the  yearly  fiscal  period  the  accountant  will  com¬ 
pute  the  taxes  for  the  business  firm.  At  this 
time  the  accountant’s  work  is  finished,  and  the 
bookkeeper  again  keeps  the  records  that  are 
necessary  for  the  final  analysis. 

The  work  of  the  bookkeeper  and  of  the  ac¬ 
countant  vary  greatly,  although  either  is  closely 
dependent  on  the  other.  In  larger  organiza¬ 
tions  that  employ  accountants  as  well  as  book¬ 
keepers,  the  accountant  supervises  the  work  of 
the  bookkeepers  and  he  executes  the  account¬ 
ing  services. 


A  Guide  To  Guidance 

THE  Syracuse  University  Press  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  Volume  VIII  of  its  series.  Guide  to  Guid¬ 
ance.  An  annotated  bibliography  of  the  best 
articles  and  books  on  guidance  published  in 
1945,  Volume  VIII  was  edited  by  M.  Eunice 
Hilton,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Syracuse 
University  Press  for  $1. 
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Keynote  address  of  the  E.  G.  T.  A.  convention  this  spring  was 
delivered  by  Doctor  Eyster,  professor  of  Business  Administration 
at  Indiana  University.  The  following  excerpts  of  his  address, 
published  here  with  Doctor  Eyster’s  permission,  focus  attention 
on  some  of  the  new  responsibilities  of  business  teachers. 

New  Responsibilities  in  Business  Education 


1.  Contribution  to  General  Education 

The  trend  .  .  .  from  the  first  World  War  to  the 
opening  of  the  second  World  War  was  definitely 
in  favor  of  vocational  education.  If  I  sense  the 
thinking  of  a  great  many  of  our  educators  and 
laymen,  I  believe  that  the  trend  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  general  education  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  evidences  of  upgrading  the  job 
preparatory  phases  of  business  education  to  a 
post-high  school  level.  But  I  wish  to  make  one 
definite  statement:  general  education  is  not  com¬ 
plete  unless  it  includes  certain  phases  of  business 
education. 

We  all  handle  money.  We  all  make  invest¬ 
ments.  We  all  use  business  services.  We  all 
have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  ourselves  on 
problems  of  economic  importance  at  the  ballot 
box.  We  are  all  affected  by  prices  and  price 
changes.  We  must,  then,  insist  that  certain 
phases  of  basic  business  education  be  provided 
at  the  secondary-school  level. 

2.  Support  for  Social  Business  Subjects 

It  is  not  news  to  you  that  the  basic  subjects 
were  dropped  in  a  great  many  of  our  schools 
during  the  war  period. 

As  a  group  of  teachers  ...  we  have  not  been 
too  enthusiastic  about  the  teaching  of  general 
business  subjects.  We  have  liked  our  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  so  well  that  we 
have  said,  "When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
choice,  give  me  my  skill  subjects  to  teach  and 
let  someone  else  teach  the  basic  business  sub¬ 
jects.” 

I  am  not  so  certain  but  what  the  instruction 
has  been  rather  poor  in  some  of  our  basic  business 
fields.  ...  I  believe  sincerely  that  we  must  revi¬ 
talize  our  program  of  basic  business  education  at 
the  secondary-school  level. 

3.  Basic  Business  Education  Should  Parallel  fob 
T  raining 

The  War  has  produced  a  demand  for  job 
training.  ...  I  think  "job  training”  probably 
means  training  for  operation  rather  than  for 
occupation;  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  .  .  .  There  is  a  grave  danger 
in  placing  the  emphases  exclusively  on  job  train¬ 
ing  without  giving  adequate  attention  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  or  the  basic  business  phases. 


Of  course  the  job  training  phases  are  important, 
but  I  am  pleading  for  a  basic  business  training 
to  parallel  the  job  preparation.  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  have  more  than  skill.  It  is  an  in-  | 
justice,  to  American  youth  to  give  training  for  I 
the  technical  phase  of  business  occupations  with-  | 
out  paralleling  that  training  with  training  in  the 
basic  business  principles  by  which  all  business 
firms  operate. 

4.  Need  for  Training  in  Operation  of  Small  t 
Businesses  I 

Conservative  figures  state  that  there  are  some  I 
80  to  85  per  cent  of  our  high  school  graduates 
who  do  not  take  training  of  any  kind  beyond 
the  high  school.  ...  A  small  proportion  of  them 
are  employees  of  big  business.  .  .  .  The  great 
proportion  of  that  80  per  cent  are  those  who 
are  the  operators  of  farms,  of  filling  stations, 
of  grocery  stores,  of  beauty  shops,  of  restaurants, 
of  sandwich  shops,  of  gift  shops,  and  of  the 
service  type  of  institution. 

What,  in  our  high  school  program,  is  designed 
particularly  to  give  those  young  people  who  are 
becoming  owners,  managers,  and  operators  of 
personal  business  some  training  in  the  owner-  ^ 
ship  and  management  of  the  small,  individually 
owned  and  controlled  business  enterprises?  .  .  . 

We  need,  on  the  senior  high  school  level,  to 
provide  a  course  in  senior  general  business  that 
will  give  training  in  how  to  select  a  business; 
how'  to  operate  it;  how'  to  finance  it;  how  to 
market  the  product;  and  how  to  handle  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  manager. 

5.  Need  for  Alastery  of  Fundamentals 

The  trend  in  the  past  ten  years  to  sugar-coat 
and  spoon-feed  ...  is  bearing  fruit  at  the  pre^ 
ent  time,  but  it  is  a  type  of  fruit  that  we  do  not 
want.  .  .  .  The  practice  in  many  schools  is  suchf 
that  all  a  girl  needs  to  do  is  shed  a  few  tea^ 
in  the  counselor’s  office,  and  she  is  assigned  t^ 
another  subject  that  will  not  be  so  painful.  x 
I  contend  that  there  are  certain  fundamental^ 
all  persons  must  master,  regardless  of  how  much' 
effort  it  takes  and  how  painful  it  may  be  to  the 
individual.  I  plead  with  you  as  business  teachers 
to  demand  a  type  of  training  in  our  schools  that  j 
will  place  mastery  above  the  pleasure  of  the  I 
student.  I 
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E.  C.  T.  A.  Meets  in  New  York  City 


The  forty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  April  18-20, 
with  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow  presiding. 

I  The  membership  committee,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Frederick  Brocklebank,  reported  an  of¬ 
ficial  membership  of  almost  2,400,  a  near-record 
for  the  association.  More  than  1,500  persons 
registered  for  the  convention.  Tickets  for  the 
^  Thursday  evening  banquet  and  dance  were  sold 

I  out  well  in  advance,  with  625  attending  and 
many  others  unahle  to  obtain  reservations. 
Addresses  by  two  nationally  known  business 
i  educators  opened  the  convention.  Frederick  Ci. 

(Nichols  spoke  to  the  first  morning  session  on 
"A  Challenge  to  Business  Educators,”  and  Dr. 
Elvin  S.  Eyster  addressed  the  first  afternoon 

i  meeting  on  "New  Responsibilities  in  Business 
Education.” 

;  The  convention  theme,  "Immediate  Teaching 
!  Problems  in  Business  Education,”  was  developed 

I  in  sectional  meetings  under  the  general  direction 
of  Frances  Doub  North  and  her  associate  di- 
I  rector,  Lloyd  H.  Jacobs. 

At  the  concluding  session,  new  officers  w'ere 
elected  and  two  amendments  to  the  constitution 
of  the  organization  were  submitted.  I'he  first 
of  these  would  change  the  name  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  the  Eastern  Business  Teachers  Associa- 
I  tion.  The  second  would  modify  the  constitution 
I  in  order  to  give  the  association  authority  for 


its  present  program  of  combining  w'ith  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Teachers  Association  in  publish- 
ing  jointly  a  yearbook  and  the  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine,  American  Business  Education.  Both  amend¬ 
ments  were  tabled  for  a  year  in  accordance  with 
constitution  requirements. 

E.C.T.A.  members  were  honored  by  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  convention  of  Professor  Alfredo 
Muniz,  acting  dean.  University  of  Puerto  Rico; 
and  a  delegation  from  Canada:  R.  J.  Aitchison, 
principal  of  the  Toronto  Central  High  School 
of  Commerce;  H.  B.  Hewitt,  editor  for  the 
Ontario  Commercial  Teachers  Association;  Gor¬ 
don  Steele,  of  the  Malvern  Collegiate  Institute; 
and  Fred  Jarrett,  former  Canadian  typewriting 
champion  and  now  manager  of  the  Toronto 
office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  The 
Canadian  group  left  early  for  the  opening  of 
the  Ontario  Commercial  Teachers  Association 
convention  in  Toronto. 

Edmond  S.  Donoho,  president  of  the  Strayer 
College  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  received 
double  congratulations  from  his  friends  at  the 
April  E.C.T.A.  convention.  Mr.  Donoho  was 
elected  president  of  the  association,  and  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  married  Mrs.  .  Frances  Bed¬ 
ford  Chapin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donoho  are  now 
home  to  friends  at  1706  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

The  1947  E.C.T.A.  convention  will  be  held 
on  April  2-5  in  Boston  with  headquarters  at  the 
Statler  Hotel. 


Seated  left  to  ri^ht:  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  secretary;  Mrs.  Edward  Chickering.  vice-president; 
Edmond  S.  Donoho,  president;  Rufus  Stickney,  treasurer. 

Standing  left  to  right:  Board  members  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  George  E.  Mumford,  J.  Frank 
Darnel  Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  Sanford  L.  Fisher,  and  James  R,  Meehan;  Lloyd  H.  Jacobs, 
program  director  for  the  1947  convention. 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


Fran  McCreery, 
wartime  head  of  "Dewey 
University”  in  Manila 
and  a  naval  training  of¬ 
ficer  for  three  years,  has 
returned  to  the  State 
Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Missouri,  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  promotion  from 
Co-ordinator  to  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Ed¬ 
ucation. 

Mr.  McCreery  has 
been  a  teacher,  principal,  and  retail  worker  and 
holds  a  master  degree  in  distributive  education 
from  the  University  of  Missouri. 

• 

Charles  S.  Wilson  has  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  executive  secretary  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools  and 
will  be  the  editor  of  the  Association  journal. 
Accredited  News.  For  many  years  a  manage¬ 
ment  engineer  and  consultant,  Mr.  Wilson  is 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  business  schools. 
He  has  visited  a  great  number  of  educational 
institutions  and  has  spoken  and  written  widely 
on  educational  subjects.  A  member  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  will  maintain 
his  ofiice  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  at  420 
Industrial  Trust  Building. 

• 

F.  Grant  Marsh  has  just  returned  from  the 
Service  and  has  been  made  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  of  the  San  Francisco  Junior 
College,  where  he  was  head  counselor  prior  to  the 
war.  He  will  also  continue  his  duties  as  head 
counselor.  This  college  has  an  enrollment  of 
about  3,200  students. 

• 

Ernest  D.  Bassett  has  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  California  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  as  supervisor  of  business  training  for  vet¬ 
erans.  Mr.  Bassett  is  well  known'  in  California 
for  his  work  in  the  San  Diego  Vocational  School 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  Junior  College.  He  holds 
a  master’s  degree  from  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California. 

• 

W.  W.  Ward  has  joined  the  faculty  of 
Southwestern  Institute  of  Technology  in  Weather¬ 
ford,  Oklahoma.  Formerly  superintendent  of 
Putnam,  Oklahoma,  schools,  Mr.  Ward  earned 
his  master’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
in  1941  and  has  since  served  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  the  Pacific  area. 


Dr.  W.  a.  Ashbrcmdk,  head  of  the  Depart-  i 
ment  of  Business  at  Western  Carolina  Teacher’s 
College  (Cullowhee,  North  Carolina),  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  business-teachers  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association. 

• 

Elsie  Gari.ow  and  James  K.  Stoner  will  be¬ 
come  faculty  members  of  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  next  fall.  i 

Miss  Garlow  is  head  of  the  Commercial  De-  I 
partment  at  Blairsville,  Pennsylvania,  High  I  i 
School.  A  graduate  of  the  college.  Miss  Garlow 
will  return  to  teach  shorthand  and  typewriting.  I 

Mr.  Stoner,  a  B.E.W.  author  and  former  edit-  , 
tor  of  the  Tri-State  Business  Educator,  recently  | 
returned  from  three  years  naval  duty.  At  present  , 
he  is  head  of  the  Business  Department  of  the  I 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  High  School  and  is  super¬ 
vising  the  practice  teaching  of  the  students  at  the  , 
college.  He  will  teach  accounting,  consumer  |  , 

economics,  and  retailing.  j 

•  1  ( 

N.  Russell  Redman,  formerly  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Tupper  Lake,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  consultant  on  veterans  education  in  the  ! 
Bureau  of  Business  Education  of  New  York  ' 

State  and  has  been  assigned  the  supervision  of  , 
registered  private  business  schools. 

Mr.  Redman  has  taught  at  South  Dakota  ‘ 
A.  &  M.  and  Bowling  Green  College  of  Com-  * 
merce.  Prigr  to  his  Tupper  Lake  superintendenq,  '  < 
he  headed  the  Commercial  Department  at  the  ‘ 
Ogdensburg  (New  York)  Academy  for  seven-  ^ 

teen  years. 

I 

Arnold  Condon  has  completed  his  doctoral 
studies  at  New  York  University.  Doctor  Con-  | 
don  is  now  head  of  the  Department  of  Sccrc- 
tarial  Studies  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and 
has  recently  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Associate  Professor.  He  will  teach  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  this  summer. 

•  J 

R.  Norval  Garrett,  who  has  headed  the  De-  h 

partment  of  Business  Administration  at  South-  p 
eastern  Louisiana  College  since  1930,  received  his  « 
doctor  of  education  degree  from  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  at  the  midyear  commencement  exercises 
in  Bloomington.  * 

Doctor  Garrett’s  dissertation  was  a  study  of  p 
graduate  courses  in  business  education  offered  o 
in  American  colleges  and  universities.  His  dis-  i 
sertation  was  recently  published  as  Bulletin  No.  i 

35  of  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  ^ 
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Donald  K.  Beckley 
has  been  appointed  to 
the  directorship  of  the 
Simmons  College  Prince 
School  of  Retailing,  He 
will  begin  his  duties  in 
September,  succeeding 
Miss  Helen  R.  Nor¬ 
ton,  acting  director  of 
the  school.  Mr.  Beck- 
Icy  will  also  be  profes- 
1  sor  of  retailing  at  Sim¬ 
mons. 

Mr.  Beckley,  whose  article,  "Co-operative  Re¬ 
tail  Training  in  Retrospect,”  appeared  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  (pages  422-423), 
has  been  an  instructor  in  retailing  at  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (New  York)  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
has  had  retailing  experience  in  several  depart- 
,  mcnt  stores  in  Metropolitan  and  upstate  New 
:  York.  In  addition  to  teaching  at  Rochester,  Mr. 
Beckley  has  written  extensively  for  trade  and 
educational  periodicals,  and  is  co-author  of  a 
I  merchandising  text.  Having  returned  from  his 
I  Army  service,  he  is  currently  completing  resi- 
i  dcnce  requirements  for  his  Ph.D.  at  the  Uni- 
.  vcrsity  of  Chicago. 

1  Miss  Norton,  who  is  retiring  from  the  Prince 
j  School  of  Retailing  in  September,  is  conclud- 
I  ing  a  total  of  twenty-five  years  with  the  school. 
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Dr,  K.  B.  Haas,  a  leader  in  retail  training 
in  America,  has  resigned  from  his  position  as 
field  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  enter  private  employment  as  training 
director  for  the  Montgomery  Ward  Company  in 
Chicago.  ’’ 

For  the  past  eight  years.  Dr.  Haas  has  been 
associated  with  the  Federal  Business  Education 
Service  and  has  taught  retailing  courses  in  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  at  New  York  University,  Ohio  State 
University,  West  Virginia  University,  Temple 
University,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
is  author  of  several  texts  in  retailing  and  dis¬ 
tributive  education. 

• 

Edward  P.  Jenison  has  retired  from  Becker 
I  Junior  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where 
be  had  served  as  treasurer  and  registrar  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  Dr,  Frank  H.  Patterson 
is  the  new  registrar. 

• 

Mrs,  D.  P.  Patenaude,  for  the  past  twenty- 
leven  years  owner  and  director  of  Montana’s 
pioneer  commercial  school,  the  Helena  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  has  sold  her  school  and  retired. 
Mis.  Esther  Wade  Hughey,  for  many  years 
uiociated  with  the  school,  is  the  new'  owner. 
^  college  was  founded  in  1883. 


Miss  Florence  Breen  and  Mrs,  Pauline 
Reichert,  both  of  whom  have  been  associat¬ 
ed  with  Miss  Brown’s  School  of  Business  of 
Milwaukee  for  a  number  of  years,  have  taken 
over  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  The  school  has  built  its  reputation 
as  a  girls  secretarial  school,  but,  in  response 
to  the  demand  for  school  facilities  for  veterans, 
will  be  co-educational  during  the  present  emer¬ 
gency.  ^ 

Sherman  McVeigh,  charter  member  of  the 
New  England  Business  College  Association,  one 
of  its  first  presidents,  and  owner  of  business 
schools  since  1899,  has  sold  his  business  colleges 
in  North  Adams  and  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  has  retired  to  his  home  in  Florida.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Weisgarber,  who  has  been  associated  with 
Mr.  McVeigh  since  1918,  is  the  new  owner  of 
McVeigh  Schools,  Incorporated. 

Mr.  McVeigh  will  reside  at  726  Eighteenth 
Avenue,  N,  E.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

• 

Elizabeth  Irish,  one  of  the  first  women  to 
hold  a  secretarial  position  in  Iowa,  and  the 
founder  of  her  own  business  college  in  1895,  has 
just  celebrated  her  ninetieth  birthday. 

Born  in  Iowa  City,  Miss  Irish  was  first  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  newspaper  office.  When  she  was 
twenty-one,  she  w'as  chosen  the  most  "popular 
girl  in  Iowa  City  and  was  presented  with  a  set 
of  silver  by  the  community. 

Miss  Irish  established  the  Irish  Business  Col¬ 
lege  in  1895  and,  in  the  forty  years  of  personal 
leadership  that  followed,  trained  more  than  12,- 
000  students.  The  school  has  been  known  as 
Brown’s  Commerce  College  since  Miss  Irish  re¬ 
tired  in  1940. 


Arthur  Walker,  director  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Virginia,  will  institute  a  graduate 
program  in  business  education  this  summer  at 
the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg. 


David  E.  Johnson  passed  away  on  Sunday, 
March  3,  in  the  New  Trier,  Illinois,  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  son, 
and  two  daughters. 

Mr.  Johnson  joined  the  faculty  of  New  Trier 
High  School  as  head  of  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  thirty-four  years  ago.  In  addition  to  his 
conscientious  and  respected  services  to  his  school, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  well  known  for  his  leadership 
in  the  business-education  organizations  of  Il¬ 
linois  and  was  founder  and  promoter  of  the 
Chicago  Area  Business  Education  Association, 
the  history  of  which  he  wrote  and  presented  last 
year  to  the  association. 
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Educators  are  protesting  vigorously  against  the 
Veterans  Administration  plan  to  assign  Federal 
agents  to  check  up  on  veterans  enrolled  in  on- 
the-job  training.  To  many  educators,  this  plan 
smacks  of  interference  with  local 
Federal  plan  educational  tasks.  The 

to  check  on  VA  has  instructed  its  regional 

VA  training  managers  to  determine  at  least 

once  a  month  whether  the  veteran 
is  actually  pursuing  the  training  at  the  place 
where  he  is  enrolled  and  whether  his  progress 
is  satisfactory.  Training  establishments  are  asked 
to  provide  VA  officers  and  trainees  with  out¬ 
lines  of  the  course. 

The  VA  explains  that  it  has  been  forced  to  take 
this  step  because  it  is  required  by  law  to  protect 
veterans  from  those  employees  who  are  after 
cheap  labor  and  who  are  attempting  to  defraud 
the  veteran  and  the  Government  by  providing 
”phony”  training:  for  example,  a  four-year 
course  to  become  a  receiving  clerk.  VA  officials 
add  that  schools  and  training  establishments  are 
required  only  to  submit  their  usual  reports  on 
student  attendance  and  grades  of  veterans  who 
are  studying  or  training  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  VA  points  out  that  it  is  supervising  the 
veteran,  not  the  institution.  Most  educators  dis¬ 
miss  this  as  a  legalism  but,  in  turn,  insist  on 
another  legalism:  that  under  the 
States  lack  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act, 

supervision  supervision  of  schools  and  on-the- 

facilities  job  training  is  vested  in  the  state. 

Privately,  however,  they  admit 
that  some  state  departments  fail  to  carry  out  the 
assignment  because  they  have  no  funds  and  no 
staff  to  do  it.  This  is  one  of  the  dilemmas 
of  which  farsighted  Superintendent  Pullen,  of 
Maryland,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  forewarned  when 
he  spoke  at  the  annual  Council  meeting  in  Buf¬ 
falo. 

Said  Mr.  Pullen:  "Whenever  an  educational 
need  .  .  .  can  be  demonstrated,  ...  it  will  be 
met  in  some  way.  If  the  State  does  not  meet 
the  need,  the  Federal  Government  will.  .  .  .” 
Strong  state  school  systems  provide  one  answer, 
he  suggested. 
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Teachers  of  Business  English  were  left  be-  ■ 
wildered  as  three  blasts  came  against  the  under-  I 
pinnings  of  what  has  been  regarded  as  good  j 
English.  "This  is  me,  Winston  Churchill  .  . 
said  the  British  war  leader  in  a  farewell  talk, 
and  started  a  nation-wide  dis-  1 
Is  this  me?  cussion  of  the  grammar  in  point. 

Is  this  I?  Professor  G.  H.  Gerould,  Prince¬ 
ton,  said  the  phrase  is  good  | 
English  and  that  "this  is  I”  is  an  affec-  I 

tation.  Dr.  R.  D.  French,  Yale,  also  ! 

approved  the  phrase,  saying:  “It's  men  j 
like  Churchill  who  make  the  English 
language.”  I 

Parents  have  the  strongest  influence  on  the  j 
thinking  of  boys  and  girls,  in  the  opinion  of  I 
101,548  high  school  students  queried  in  a  re-  ' 
cent  survey  by  Scholastic  Maga-  j 
Teachers  not  Youngsters  voted  38  per 

influential,  cent  to  "the  family”  and  17 

say  students  per  cent  to  magazines  and  news¬ 

papers,  but  only  5  per  cent  to 
teachers  as  the  best  source  of  help  in  making 
up  their  minds. 

Recent  streamlining  of  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  resulted  in  the  forming  of  four  services 
to  deal  with  Veteran  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  education.  One  of  these  is  the  Division 
of  Business  and  Sales,  which  serves  veterans  tak¬ 
ing  training  leading  to  business  or 
Division  of  objectives.  Chief  of  this 

Business  and  Division  is  Dr.  Anson  B.  Bar- 
Sales  in  VA  her,  formerly  head  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Department  at  j 
Madison  College,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  He  is  J 
assisted  by  Richard  G.  Hallisey,  who  came  from  1 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  was  doing  I 
advanced  graduate  work;  A.  Guy  Daniel,  who  | 
served  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Army;  John  C.  Crouse,  who  was 
director  of  business  teacher  training  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  before  serving  with  the  Army: 
and  C.  Guy  Brown,  who  was  in  charge  of  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  training  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  before  entering  the  Army. 
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j  H.  F.  V.  Porter,  National  Business  Education  Leader,  Dies 
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Few  Jamestown  residents  were  as  active  in  com¬ 
munity  life,  or  left  as  indelible  a  trace  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  in  so  many  good  works  as  did  Mr.  Porter. 

A  brilliant  orator,  an  indefatigable  worker,  he 
became  a  leading  figure  in  church,  political,  Y.M.C.A., 
fraternal,  educational,  industrial,  and  other  com¬ 
munity  affairs. 

Mr.  Porter  was  a  Thirty-Second  Degree  Ma¬ 
son.  Members  of  the  fraternal  order  participated 
in  the  funeral  services.  The  Commandery  main¬ 
tained  a  guard  of  honor  at  the  casket,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Consistory  acted  as  hearers. 

Mr.  Porter  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  his  community,  serving  as  president 
of  the  Jamestown  City  Council.  He  was  also  a 


member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly.  He 
is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Pinder, 
and  a  son,  Lt.  John  Porter. 


Hubert  E.  V.  Porter  died  unexpectedly  on 
March  24  in  his  office  in  Jamestown,  New  York. 
He  was  eighty-four  years  old.  Mr.  Porter  was 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Jamestown  Busi¬ 
ness  College  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
National  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial 
Schools.  For  many  years  he  served  that  or¬ 
ganization  as  executive  secretary  and  editor  of 
its  journal.  Accredited  News.  In  1922  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Business  Teach¬ 
ers  Association. 

The  Jamestown  Post-Jonnial  paid  the  follow'- 
ing  tribute  to  Mr.  Porter; 


War-Veteran  Teachers  and  Gradi  ate  Students,  Wei.come 
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and  if  you  wish  to  know  what  has  been  written  in  your  absence,  or  want  to 
catch  up  on  the  backlog  of  professional  reading,  you  can  obtain: 


Back  Volumes  of 

THE  BUSINES.S  EDUCATION  VCORl.D 

Vol.  23  (1942-1943).  We  have  just  six  copies 
left. 

Vol.  24  (1943-1944),  We  have  only  seventeen 
copies  left. 

Vol.  25  (1944-1945).  We  have  thirty-five  copies 
still  available. 

Each  volume  is  clothbound  and  indexed.  Cov¬ 
ered  in  red  and  stamped  in  gold,  each  volume 
will  make  a  fine  appearance  in  your  professional 
library.  $2.50  each. 


Extra  issues  of 

THE  BUSINE.SS  EDI 'CATION  INDEX 

Compilations  of  authors  and  titles  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  researches  and  publications  for  these  years: 

1940  $.75  .  1943  $1.00 

1941  .75  1944  1.25 

1942  -  .75  1945  1.50 

as  well  as  Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  in 
Business  Education  (1920-1940)  $1. 

These  publications  are  sponsored  by  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon  and  published  by  the  B.E.W. 


Mail  your  orders,  with  remittance,  to  the  Business  Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York.  All  prices  are  net  postpaid. 
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Professional  Reading 

M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN,  Editor 

For  the  final  contribution  of  this  school  year,  we  present 
a  selected  listing  of  articles  related  to  business-education  subjects 
that  have  appeared  during  the  current  year  through  March. 


Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

Bookkeeping  laboratory  for  senior  year  in  voca- 
^  tional  high  schools.  Joseph  Gruber.  Fifteenth 
Yearbook  C.E.A.  27*33  '45 
Bookkeeping  syllabus  revision.  Henry  Owen. 

Bus.  Ed.  World  26:  334  Feb.  ’46. 

Charting  general  and  cost  accounting  cycles. 
Howard  A.  Zacur.  Bus.  Ed.  World  26:  376-7 
Mar.  '46 

Evaluating  first-year  bookkeeping.  Amer.  Bus.  Ed. 
2:  200  Mar.  ’46 

Payroll  bookkeeping.  Saul  Wolpert.  Fifteenth 
Yearbook  C.E.A.  215-29  ’45 
Place  of  office  machines  in  bookkeeping  curricu¬ 
lum.  Morris  H.  Talish.  Fifteenth  Yearbook 
C.E.A.  34-37  ’45 

Present-day  methods  of  teaching  bookkeeping. 
Bruce  E.  Gerdcs.  Amer.  Bus.  Ed.  2:  171-5 

Mar.  ’46 

Small  business  problems.  Record  keeping  for 
small  stores.  Revised  edition.  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  Print.  79th  Congress  1st  Session  No.  2. 
Oct.  1,  ’45 

“The  back  of  the  book.”  Opportunities  in  book- 
.  keeping.  Donald  V.  Allgeier.  J.  Bus.  Ed. 
21:  42  Feb.  ’46 

Visual  bookkeeping.  Marietta  Cain.  Bus.  Ed. 

World  26:  235  Jan.  ’46 

Vocational  information  for  prospective  bookkeep¬ 
ers  and  accountants.  (See  also  Accounting.) 
Jane  Shafer  and  George  Seymour.  Bus.  Ed. 
World  26:  310-12  Feb.  ’46 
What’s  wrong  with  bookkeeping  books?  Henry 
Owen.  J.  Bus.  Ed.  21:  15,  18  Feb.  ’46 

Business  Education 

Atlanta  University  business  conference  and  survey 
report.  Sch.  &  Soc.  62:  397  D  22  ’45 
Business  education  and  our  neighbors  to  the  north. 
Walter  S.  Hunton  and  L.  S.  Beattie.  N.  Bus. 
Ed.  Q.  14:  31-7  Mar.  ’46 
Business  education  in  Catholic  schools.  Rev.  Felix 
Newton  Pitt.  Amer.  Bus.  Ed.  2:  161-5,  179 
Mar.  ’46 

Business  education  in  liberal  arts  college.  Ada 
K.  Wernett.  Bal.  Sheet  27:  186-8  Jan.  ’46 
Business  education  in  middle  America.  John  Nasht. 

J.  Bus.  Ed.  21:  13-14  Feb.  ’46 
Business  education  in  transition.  Clinton  A.  Reed. 

Fifteenth  Yearbook  C.E.A.  19-23  ’45 
Business  education  in  transition.  Nathaniel 
Altholz.  Fifteenth  Yearbook  C.E.A.  15-18  ’45 


Can  we  teach  the  GI  way?  James  Genimell.  i 
Beacons  on  Bus.  Ed.  18:  5-8,  25  Jan.  ’46  I 
Commercial  education:  an  administrator’s  view.  | 
J.  Fred  Essig.  TS.  Bus.  Educ.  Spring  Issue 
8-14  Apr.  ’46 

Concerning  ethics  and  morals.  George  Halford. 

Beacons  on  Bus.  Ed.  18:  16-18,  24  Jan.  ’46 
Current  aspects  of  business  education.  Louis  A. 

Rice.  Bus.  Ed.  Observer  17:  6-9  Feb.  ’46 
Democracy  in  business  education.  Sonia  Leskow. 

Ball  State  C.J.  17:  14-15,  23  Feb.  ’46 
Do  you  know  what  your  market  demands?  Ham¬ 
den  L.  Forkner.  Diet.  Ed.  F.  17-19  Jan.  ’46 
Establishing  standards  through  job  evaluation. 
Marsden  A.  Sherman.  Bal.  Sheet  27:  276-8 
Mar.  ’46 

Let’s  be  realistic  about  business  education.  Ham¬ 
den  L.  Forkner.  Bus.  Sch.  Exec.  1:  122-6  Dec. 

’45 

Let’s  talk  business.  John  M.  Brewer.  Bus.  Ed.  ; 
Outl.  2:  6-7  45-46 

Looking  forward.  W.  Harmon  Wilson.  Fif¬ 
teenth  Yearbook  C.E.A.  207-11  ’45 
Motivation  plus.  Clarence  G.  Enterline.  J.  Bus. 
Ed.  21:  28  Feb.  ’46 

Objectives  of  collegiate  business  education.  Clyde 
J.  Crobaugh.  J.  Bus.  Ed.  21:  16,  18  Feb.  ’46 
Plea  for  common  sense  in  business  education. 

Marjorie  Fitch.  Ediphone  Ed.  10-11  Mar.  ’46 
Problems:  yesterday,  today,  tomorrow.  Albert  R. 

Brinkman.  Bal.  Sheet  27:  194  Jan.  ’46 
Services  of  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  available 
to  business  education.  J.  C.  Wright.  Fourth 
Annual  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  lecture.  South-West¬ 
ern  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec. 

28  ’45  30  p.  50  cents 

Stop  apologizing!  A.  A.  Pupillo.  Bus.  Ed.  World 
26:  352-3  Mar.  ’46 

Survey  in  Kingston.  Bal.  Sheet  27:  212-14 
Jan.  ’46 

Time  for  revision  and  addition.  R.  H.  Gough.  I 
Ball  State  C.J.  17:  3-5,  23  Feb.  ’46 
Vitalizing  business  education.  Margaret  Sega- 
lene  King.  TS.  Bus.  Educ.  Spring  24-6  Apr.  '46 
We,  the  teachers  of  Baltimore.  E.  Duncan  Hyde. 

Bus.  Ed.  World  26:  378  Mar.  ’46  f 

What  business  education  needs.  Hamden  L.  Fork-  i 
ner.  Ediphone  Ed.  10-12  Feb.  ’46  j 

Clerical  Training  i 

Challenge  of  changing  world.  R.  D.  Bryan.  I 
Fifteenth  Yearbook  C.E.A.  196  ’45  { 
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Color  work  on  stencil  duplicator,  Carl  Walker, 
M,  Bus,  Ed,  7:  24-5  Nov,  '45 
Commercial  curricular  trends — general  clerical  pro¬ 
cedures,  Richard  M.  Barnard,  Fifteenth  Year¬ 
book  CE,A,  201-4  ’45 

General  clerical  curriculum,  Parker  Liles,  M,  Bus, 
Ed.  7:  12-21  Nov.  ’45 

Payroll  procedure  for  office  practice.  H.  Berrien 
Williams.  J.  Bus.  Ed.  21:  23-6  Feb.  ’46 
Survey  in  Kingston.  Bal.  Sheet.  27:  212-14 
Jan.  ’46 

Distributive  Education 

Adult  training  in  field  of  distribution.  William 
B.  Runge.  News  Letter  N.  M.  H.  U.  7:  12-13 
Mar.  ’46 

Arm  in  arm  with  Mr.  D.  E.  Roy  Fairbrother. 

A.V.J.  21:  18-20  Jan.  ’46 
Basic  information  for  co-ordinator  of  diversified 
occupational  programs.  M.  Banks  and  W.  G. 
Slattery.  Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed.  34:  445-6 
Dec.  ’45 

Challenge  from  St.  Louis.  Donald  K.  Beckley. 

J.  Bus.  Ed.  21:  31  Feb,  ’46 
Conference  method  in  distributive  education.  Aaron 
I.  Hoffman.  Bal.  Sheet  27:  182,  214  Jan,  ’46 
Has  education  kept  pace  with  changing  occupational 
trends?  James  Gemmcll.  Sch.  &  Soc.  63:  141-2 
Feb.  23  ’46 

Looking  at  distributive  education.  What  should 
students  of  retailing  be  taught?  Donald  K. 
Beckley.  J.  Bus.  Ed.  21:  35  Mar.  ’46 
Organizing  a  high  school  co-operative  program 
in  the  distributive  occupations.  J.  B.  Pope. 
Nat.  Assn.  Sec,  Sch.  Prin,  Bui,  30:  30-8  Jan.  ’46 
Personality  training  for  distributive  occupations. 

M.  Banks.  Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed.  35:  16  Jan.  ’46 
Points  out  need  of  adequate  training  for  those 
seeking  jobs  in  business,  M.  D.  Mobley. 
Trends  2:  6,  22  Jan.  ’46 

Ready-to-use  tests  for  middle  and  upper  grades 
buying  and  selling  goods.  K.  Thomas.  Instr. 
55:  22  Mar.  '46 

Results  through  people.  Tim  Johnston.  Bal. 

Sheet  27:  189,  193  Jan.  ’46 
Training  program  for  small  business.  Reports 
from  meeting  of  federal  advisory  board  for 
vocational  education  28:  5-8  Jan.  ’46 
Trends  in  distributive  education.  Paul  B.  Rich¬ 
ardson.  Beacons  on  Bus.  Ed.  18:  11-12 

Jan.  ’46 

Office  Training 

Business  students  should  use  school  library.  Sid¬ 
ney  C.  Gould.  H.  Points  28:  60-3  Feb.  ’46 
Community  service  motivation  in  commercial  teach¬ 
ing.  Harold  Ferguson  and  Herman  O.  Hovde. 
Ediphone  Ed.  10-11  Jan.  ’46 
Experiences  and  needs  of  beginners  in  business 
employment.  Oliver  J.  McMunn.  TS.  Bus.  Educ. 
Spring  22-3  Apr.  ’46 

How  to  pass  examinations.  Sarah  Allen.  Gregg 
W.  48:  351-2  Mar.  ’46 

"I  wasn’t  hired  to  do  that!”  George  M.  Dodaon. 

Gregg  W.  48:  344  Mar.  ’46 
Model  office  practice  becomes  reality  in  Chicago 


public  schools.  Jack  C.  Staehle.  N.  Bus.  Ed.  Q. 
14:  45-8  Mar.  ’46 

Modern  high  school  office  training.  Review  of 
course  that  gets  results,  James  S.  Carter.  Amer. 
Bus.  Ed.  2:  151-60  Mar.  ’46 
Office  laboratory  test.  Alice  Brazda.  Ediphone 
Ed.  13-14  Jan.  ’46 

Payroll  procedure  for  office  practice.  H.  Berrien 
Williams.  J.  Bus.  Ed.  21:  23-6  Feb.  ’46 
Practical  training  for  office  jobs.  Kermit  A.  Craw¬ 
ley.  Diet.  Ed.  F.  14-16,  20  Mar.  ’46 
Stenographic  lifesavers.  M.  L.  Street.  Bus.  Ed. 
World  26:  274  Jan.  ’46 

Syllabus  for  office  practice  Ic  1945-1946.  Irene 
D.  Keenan.  Fifteenth  Yearbook  C.E.A.  250- 
70  ’45 

Secretarial  Training 

Analysis  of  training  for  operator  of  mechanical 
dictating  unit  (dictator’s  unit).  George  Hittler. 
J.  Bus.  Ed.  21:  26  Feb.  '46 
Another  string  to  your  bow.  F.  Hourland.  Gregg 
W.  48:  306  Feb.  ’46 

Building  skill  on  tlie  job.  Eleanor  Dobkin. 

Gregg  W.  48:  283-4  Feb.  ’46 
Business  students  should  use  school  library.  Sid¬ 
ney  C.  Gould.  H.  Points  28:  60-3  Feb.  '46 
Secretarial  duties.  Virginia  Hibbs.  Gregg  W. 
48:  281-2  Feb.  ’46 

We’ve  put  practice  into  secretarial  practice — in 
Newark.  Bess  A.  Lewis.  Amer.  Bus.  Ed.  2: 
183-6  Mar.  ’46 


Big  "name”  recordings  used  in  dictation  classes. 
George  E.  Dunn.  Bal.  Sheet  27:  195,  203 
Jan.  ’46 

Dictation  at  120  up.  Madeline  S.  Strony.  Bus. 

Ed.  World  26:  349-51  Mar.  ’46 
Leaves  from  notebook.  R.  S.  Burkhart.  Ball 
State  C.J.  17:  6-10,  23  Feb.  ’46 
Master  those  brief  forms.  Janet  Kinley  Gregg. 

Gregg  W.  48:  345-49  Mar.  ’46 
Shorthand  on  air.  Theo.  Yerian.  Bus.  Ed.  World 
26:  233-5  Jan.  ’46 

Stenography  I  lesson  plan.  Ella  S.  Salitan.  Fif¬ 
teenth  Yearbook  C.E.A.  230-33  ’45 
Techniques  of  rapid  shorthand  writing  applied 
to  beginning  shorthand.  Samuel  Sklarew.  Fif¬ 
teenth  Yearbook  C.E.A.  38-41  ’45 
Test  on  joined  analogical  word  endings,  Ellen 
Kruger.  Bus.  Ed.  World  26:  329-30  Feb.  ’46 
Welcoming  new  students.  Janet  Kinley  Gregg. 

Gregg  W.  48:  289-90  Feb.  ’46 
"You  ought  to  be  thankful.”  Evangeline  Mark- 
wick.  Bus.  Ed.  World  26:  280,  290  Jan.  ’46 

Typewriting 

For  sale:  antique  typewriting  methods.  James 
Gemmell.  Ediphone  Ed.  14  Feb.  ’46 
Job  analysis  and  breakdown  method  of  teaching 
typing  problems — no.  1.  Changing  a  ribbon. 
Eleanor  Skimin.  Bus.  Ed.  World  26:  237-39 
Jan.  ’46 

Leaves  from  notebook.  R.  S.  Burkhart.  Ball 
State  C.J.  17:  6-10,  23  Feb.  ’46 


Shorthand 
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Motivation  for  typewriting.  Donald  C.  Fuller. 

Bus.  Ed.  Outl.  2:  10  45-46 
Practice  makes  perfect  ...  if.  Lt.  Catharine  Ste¬ 
vens.  Bus.  Ed.  World  26:  305-9  Feb.  ’46 
Providing  a  desirable  typing  situation.  Julian 
R.  Thompson.  J.  Bus.  Ed.  21:  17-18,  25  Mar.  '46 
Revising  the  one-year  typing  course.  Ethel  Jane 
Bandle.  Bus.  Ed.  World  26:  370-2  Mar.  ’46 
Some  suggestions  for  advanced  tabulation  and  typ¬ 
ing  of  statistical  data.  Clinton  A.  Reed.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  State  of  New  York,  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  Bureau  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  Albany  1.  Bulletin  No.  55-C.  Jan. 
15  ’46 

Tabulation  teaching  lessons.  Irene  D.  Keenan. 

Fifteenth  Yearbook  C.E.A.  271-79  ’45 
"The  back  of  the  book.’’  Elizabeth  Toohy.  J. 

Bus.  Ed.  21:  50  Mar.  ’46 
Timed  tests  in  typ>ewriting.  D.  L.  Heinemeyer. 

Bus.  Ed.  World  26:  250-1  Jan.  ’46 
Transcription  in  typing  II.  Elizabeth  T.  Van  Der- 
veer.  J.  Bus.  Ed.  21:  19-21  Feb.  ’46 
Type-reading.  Harold  M.  Benson.  J.  Bus.  Ed. 
21:  22  Feb.  ’46 

Typewriter  horizon.  Ellis  G.  Bishop.  Fifteenth 
Yearbook  C.E.A.  205-6  ’45 
Typing  for  business.  Clyde  I.  Blanchard.  Bea¬ 
cons  on  Bus.  Ed.  18:  9-10,  21-2  Jan.  ’46 
University  of  State  of  New  York,  State  Education 
Department,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
Bureau  of  Business  Education,  Albany.  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  55-C 

Vitalizing  typewriting — the  champion.  Grace 
Phelan  Westhoff.  TS.  Bus.  Educ.  Spring  28-32 
Apr.  ’46 

Vitalizing  typewriting — the  teacher.  Bernadine 
Meyer.  TS.  Bus.  Educ.  Spring  50-7  Apr.  ’46 
Way  you  teach.  Norman  J.  Lawrence.  Bal.  Sheet 
27:  280,  320  Mar.  ’46 

Weighted  grading  scale  for  high  school  class  in 
first-year  typewriting.  C.  C.  Callarman.  Bal 
Sheet  27:  183-5,  216  Jan.  ’46 
What  I  shall  take  back  from  navy  to  civilian 
teaching.  Lt.  Catharine  Stevens.  Fifteenth 
Yearbook  C.E.A.  42-55  ’45 

Code  to  Publications 

Amer.  Bus.  Ed. — American  Business  Education,  71 
Beech  Street,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

A.V.J. — American  Vocational  Journal,  1010  Vermont 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bal.  Sheet — Balance  Sheet,  201-203  West  Fourth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ball  State  C.J. — Ball  State  Commerce  Journal,  Mun- 
cie,  Indiana. 

Beacons  on  Bus.  Ed. — Beacons  on  Business  Education, 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New  Britain, 
Connecticut. 

Bui.  Nat.  Assn.  Sec.  Sch.  Prin. — Bulletin  of  the 
National  AsscKiation  of  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
ciples,  National  Education  Association,  1201  l6th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Bus.  Ed.  Observ'er — Business  Education  Observer, 
Senior  High  School,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey. 


Bus.  Ed.  Outl. — Business  Education  Outlook,  Ginn 
and  Company,  Box  N,  Back  Bay  Station,  Boston 
17,  Massachusetts. 

Bus.  Ed.  World — Business  Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Bus.  Sch.  Exec. — Business  School  Executive,  839 
Seventeenth  Street,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

C.E.A. — Fifteenth  Commercial  Education  Association 
Yearbook,  New  York  University  Bookstore,  239 
Greene  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York. 

Diet.  Ed.  F. — Dictaphone  Educational  Forum,  750 
Graybar  Building,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

Fdiphone  Ed. — Ediphone  Educator,  West  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

Gregg  W. — Gregg  Writer,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York. 

H.  Points — High  Points.  New  York  City.  Board 
of  Education,  Room  925,  110  Livingston  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed. — Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational 
Education,  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  540  North 
Milwaukc-e  Street,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 

Instr. — Instructor,  Dansville,  New  York. 

J.  Bus.  Ed. — Journal  of  Business  Education,  512 
Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

M.  Bus.  Ed. — Modern  Business  Education,  Southern 
Business  Education  Association,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

N.  Bus.  Ed.  Q. — National  Business  Education  Quar¬ 
terly,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana. 

News  Letters  N.M.H.U. — The  News  Letter  of  the 
New  Mexico  Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico. 

Sch.  &  Soc. — School  and  Society,  The  Science  Press, 
North  Queen  Street  and  McGovern  Avenue,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pennsylvania. 

Trends — Trends  in  Education,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  14  West  49th  Street,  New 
York  20,  New’  York. 

T.-S.  Bus.  Educ. — Tri-State  Business  Educator. 

Mayer  Press,  235  Collins  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR  DI¬ 
RECTING  THE  LEARNING.  OF  TYPEWRIT- 
ING,  Second  Edition,  by  William  R.  Odell  and 
Esta  Ross  Stuart.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  New  York.  $2.50. 

This  edition  (1945)  clo.sely  follows  the  first 
edition  (1935).  Several  teaching,  styling,  and 
operational  techniques  have  been  added.  The 
section  on  "Training  for  the  Contest”  has  been 
omitted,  and  sections  on  the  "Slide  and  Opaque 
Projector”  and  "Motion  Pictures”  have  been 
added.  Chapter  IX  has  been  improved  with  a 
description  of  pertinent  research  in  the  reading 
habits  of  typists.  The  Bibliography  contains  a 
new'  section  on  "Visual  Aids”  and  the  Index 
has  been  expanded. — H.  II.  S. 
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Ontario  Leaders  Meet  in  Toronto 

ON  APRIL  23  and  24  members  of  the  Ontario 
Commercial  Teachers  Association  met  in  Toronto 
for  their  fifty-second  annual  convention.  Glenn 
R.  Hoffman,  president  of  the  association,  led  a 
two-day  discussion  on  "Commercial  Education 
for  Responsible  Citizenship.’’ 

The  convention  program  included  stimulating 
addresses  by  L.  S.  Beattie,  director  of  Vocational 
Education  in  Ontario;  Dr.  Dwayne  Orton,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Education  for  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation;  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Corbett, 
director  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult 
Education.  In  addition,  other  speakers  addressed 
sectional  meetings  of  members. 

Newly  elected  officers  include  the  following: 

President,  F.  D.  R.  Waugh,  Toronto;  first 
vice-president,  G.  F.  Dorst,  Niagara  Falls;  second 
vice-president,  H.  L.  Gassard,  Toronto;  secretary- 
treasurer,  E.  P.  Garbutt,  Toronto;  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  J.  H.  Mitchell,  Toronto;  officers’ 
representative  to  council.  Dr.  L.  White,  Toronto. 

Councillors  w’ere  elected  as  follows: 

District  I,  R.  C.  Swerdfeger,  Brockville;  Dis¬ 
trict  2,  A.  Shearer,  Peterborough;  District  3, 
Miss  Ada  Smith  and  T.  R.  Holmes,  both  of 
Toronto;  District  4,  Miss  Norma  Taylor,  Toron¬ 
to;  District  5,  R.  C.  Harding,  Kitchener;  Dis¬ 
trict  6,  L.  W.  Waddell,  Hamilton;  District  7, 
E.  Ferrguson,  Woodstock;  and  District  8,  Miss 
Myrle  Edwards,  Kirkland  Lake. 


Catholic  High  Contest  Results 

A  TOTAL  of  2,217  contestants,  representing 
28  states  and  Canada,  participated  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  annual  all-school  typewriting  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Catholic  High  School  Typ¬ 
ists  Association  in  March.  Awards  were: 

Novice  Division,  Class  A:  first,  St.  Rose  High 
School,  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania;  secoiid,  St. 
Mary’s  Academy,  Newcastle,  New  Brunswick; 
third,  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Yoskum,  Texas. 

Amateur  Division,  Class  A:  first,  St.  Ann’s 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois;  second.  Girls 
Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas;  third,  St. 
Angela  Academy,  Morris,  Illinois. 

Novice  Division,  Class  B:  first,  St.  Mary’s 
Parochial  School,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  second. 
Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Wichita,  Kansas; 
third.  Girls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas. 

Amateur  Division,  Class  B:  first,  St.  Pius 
Commercial  School, ^New  York;  second.  Catho¬ 
lic  High  School  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land;  third,  Ursuline  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Silver  emblems  for  the  highest-ranking  stu¬ 
dent  in  each  division  were  awarded  to  Marie 
Murphy,  St.  Rose  High  School,  Carbondale,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (75  w.p.m.);  Irene  Vaclena,  St,  Ann’s 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Carol  Springer, 
Ursuline  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  and  Anne  Marie  Cullen,  St.  Pius 
Commercial  School,  New  York. 


Slmfdi^ied  Record  Keeping 
FOR  Small  Business 

VETERANS,  war  workers,  and  other  civilians 
need  a  short  classroom  course  containing  these 
features:  general  ledger  eliminated;  knowledge 
of  double-entry  unnecessary;  actual  business 
forms  used  throughout;  complete  financial 
control  of  business  unit;  can  be  completed 
in  24  class  hours.  $2.40  list;  school  discount. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  (1)  Evaluation  set  of  the 
Pathfinder  Course  in  Simplified  Record 
Keeping,  (2)  Outline,  How  to  Organize  and  Operate  a  Small  Business. 

TEXTBOOK  DIVISION 

Charles  R.Hadley  Company  ►  pathfinders 

330  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET  >  »  LOS  ANGELES  12,  CALIFORNIA 


Can  be 

easily  adapted  for: 

APPLIANCE  STORE 
RADIO  STORE 
GROCERY  STORE 
RESTAURANT 
SHOE  REPAIR  SHOP 
SERVICE  STATION 
HARDWARE  STORE 
APPAREL  STORE 
GENERAL  STORE 
RETAIL  BAKERY 
DRUG  STORE 
MANY  OTHERS  NOT 
LISTED 
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Typing  /or  Business  is  the  first  typing  text  to  use  a  5-assign¬ 
ment  skill-building  cycle,  business-letter  content  for  all  speed¬ 
building  copy  and  timed  writings,  and  the  Horn-Peterson  list 
of  most-used  business  words. 

Throughout  this  brand-new  text  the  emphasis  is  placed  on 
quantity  production  of  business  typing  fobs!  The  5-assignment 
cycle  builds  basic  skill  quickly  and  efficiently.  Applied  as¬ 
signments  ore  introduced  early  in  the  course.  The  use  of  busi¬ 
ness  material  for  content  results  in  a  direct  transfer  of  vocabu¬ 
lary  to  the  production  of  business  typing  jobs. 

Prepare  your  students  for  business  with  Typing  for  Business. 
Examine  the  new  typing  FIRSTS  and  other  unique  features 
offered  in  this  revolutionizing  text.  Write  our  nearest  office  for 

details. 


^  BLANCHARD  W  SMITH 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON  DALLAS  TORONTO  LONDON 


When  sending  for  your  copy  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Material 

Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  giyes  in  thie 
department  some  7,500  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma-  * 

teriod  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


Red  and  His  Customers 

Condensed  from  Retail  Lumberman 
in  “The  Advertiser’s  Digest” 

the  first  time  we  were  conscious  of  Red's 
existence  he  was  a  newsboy  in  front  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  railway*®  station,  where  a  veritable  torrent  of 
rushing  suDurbanites  poured  through  on  the  way  to 
trains. 

His  stock  in  trade*®  consisted  of  huge  bundles  of 
evening  newspapers,  and  it  was  his  job  to  get 
as  much  business  as  possible*"  from  the  swiftly  flow¬ 
ing  stream  of  humanity,  none  of  whom  had  more 
than  a  few  seconds  to  devote  to  the*®  transaction, 
Fu^ermore,  he  had  fifteen  or  twenty  yelling  com¬ 
petitors  —  younger  lads,  who  ran  helter-skelter 
through’"®  the  crowd  or  trotted  alongside  customers 
as'  they  made  change.  But  Red  didn’t  yell  his 
lungs  out  or  run  his  legs  off.’*®  He  had  a  better 
system. 

Up  to  the  time  we  came  across  Red  we  paid 
no  attention  to  the  source  of  our  supply.’*®  Then 
one  evening  someone  said,  "Pay  me  later,”  as  we 
handed  him  a  quarter.  It  was  Red.  He  was  hand¬ 
ing  out’*®  papers  so  fast  he  didn’t  have  time  to 
make  change.  Few  of  his  customers  were  doing  more 
than  grabbing  the  papers’*®  he  handed  them  as 
they  rushed  by.  "Pay  me  when  you  feel  like  it 
.  .  .  bunch  ’em  up,”  he  said  the  next  evening  when 
we  tried  to*"®  liquidate  our  indebtedness  and  pay  for 
the  current  issue. 

From  then  on  we,  like  hundreds  of  others,  got 
our**®  papers  from  him  on  the  run,  paid  for  them 
when  we  pleased  and  always  added  a  liberal  "over¬ 
age”  to  compensate**®  for  the  timesaving  service 
we  were  receiving. 

Red  sold  several  times  as  many  papers  as  any¬ 
one**®  else  in  front  of  the  station  and  probably  received 
twice  as  much  as  the  regular  price.  He  worked 
up  an  established**®  trade  under  intolerable  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  simple  device  of  rendering  a  service — 
the  only*®®  method  by  which  any  business  succeeds. 
It  wasn’t  long  before  a  smart  circulation  manager 
spotted  Red**®  and  took  him  in  charge.  Shortly  he 
made  him  his  assistant.  (330) 

How  Did  It  Start? 

CHARLOTTE  LILIENTHAL 
in  “Today’s  Woman”  Magazine 

anything  cheap  was  once  called  "silhouette” 
after  Etienne  de  Silhouette,  a  Controleur  Generale 
of  France,*®  famous  for  his  economies.  Later  the 


name  was  applied  to  black  paper  cutout  profiles 
because  they  were  a*®  cheap  way  of  making  a 
resemblance. 

•  •  • 

EVEN  when  dentistry  was  an  infant  science, 
fastidious  people  brushed*®  their  teeth.  Early  tooth¬ 
brushes  were  made  of  slippery  elm — stripped  from 
a  tree  in  the  yard  when  needed.  The  ends  of  the*® 
bark  were  then  shredded  into  a  brush. 

•  •  • 

WHO  had  the  bright  idea  of  a  tub  large  enough 

to  bathe  in?  Benjamin’"®  Franklin.  But  in  his  day 

exposing  the  body  for  bathing  was  considered  shame¬ 
ful.  So  Franklin  designed  the  first***  bath  tub 
like  a  high  boot.  Thus  the  body,  though  naked, 
was  not  exposed! 

•  •  • 

WHY  should  you  whistle  for  anything?  Well, 
in  early**®  days  tankards  were  often  fitted  with  whistles 
for  thirsty  patrons  to  blow  to  attract  the  attention 
of  waiters**® — who  evidently  were  as  hard  to  catch 
then  as  they  are  today. 

•  •  • 

FRILLY  tie-back  curtains  seem  just  decorative^** 
today.  But  in  Pilgrim  days  when  candlelight  and 
whale  oil  were  the  only  illuminants,  they  made  the 
most  oP®®  daylight  by  inventing  tiebacks  for  win¬ 
dow  curtains.  (209) 

Trees  as  a  Crop 

From  “Invention  News  and  Views” 

WAR  RESEARCH  led  to  the  development  of 
new  methods  of  treating  soft  woods  with  resins  to 
produce  a  material*®  comparable  to  hard  wood  and 
superior  to  it  for  many  purposes.  The  liquid  resin 
is*®  forced  into  the  pores,  where  it  hardens.  This 
process  will  expand  the  opportunity  for  the  growing 
of  soft  woods*®  as  an  agricultural  crop,  and  be  par¬ 
ticularly  beneficial  to  the  South,  where  soft  woods 
can  be  grown*®  quickly.  (81) 

Electricity  Speeds  Up  Messages 

From  “Messages  Flash  Around  the  World  in  an 
Instant”  in  Young  America 

UNTIL  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was 
little  change  in  communication  methods.  Smoke 
signals,  tom-toms,*®  lanterns  in  towers,  flashing  of 
mirrors,  all  had  their  limited  use.  Written  word 
was  carried  by  runners,  by  horsemen*®  and,  finally, 
by  railroad.  But  it  was  all  very  slow. 

In  1844,  Samuel  F.  B.*®  Morse  put  into  use  the 
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first  rapid  means  of  communication — the  telegraph. 
Next  came  Alexander  Graham*®  Bell’s  invention  for 
carrying  sound  over  wires — the  telephone.  That 
was  in  1876.*®® 

Marconi’s  wireless  telegraph  was  the  next  big 
step  in  communications  (1901).  It  was  followed 
by**®  the  wireless  telephone.  People  criticized  this 
invention  because  everyone  who  had  a  radio**®  re¬ 
ceiver  could  hear  the  conversations.  This  "fault,” 
however,  proved  to  be  the  making  of  the  radio 
industry.**® 

Amateurs  who  owned  radio  telephone  sets  soon 
found  that  they  could  talk  to  several  listeners 
at  once.  Theyr*®  began  singing  and  playing  pho¬ 
nograph  records  over  the  air.  The  first  regular 
broadcasting  station  was*®®  KDKA  in  Pittsburgh. 
It  went  on  the  air  on  the  evening  of  November  2, 
1920,  to**®  announce  the  election  of  Warren  G. 
Harding  as  President. 

For  the  first  time,  this  broadcast  gave  a  few 
dozen**®  people  a  chance  to  learn  an  election  result 
without  waiting  for  the  next  day’s  newspaper.  The 
number  oP*“  listeners  quickly  increased  in  the  next 
few  years,  although  most  receivers  then  had  a  range 
of  only  about  twenty-**®five  miles. 

'The  turning  point  in  radio  came  in  1922,  when 
Station  WEAF*®®  in  New  York  broadcast  the  first 
commercial  program.  This  showed  how  the  industry 
could  be  made  to  pay  profits  by  selling**®  advertising 
time  on  the  air. 

Meanwhile,  radio  telephones  were  also  improved. 
The  secrecy  of**®  overseas  conversations  was  protected 
by  "scrambling”  the  electrical  signals.  Only  the 
radio  company’s®*®  equipment  can  turn  these  scram¬ 
bled  sounds  back  into  speech.  To  other  listeners, 
the  signals  are  just  meaningless®*®  squawks  and 
squeals. 

The  postal  system  was  speeded  up  in  1918  when 
the  first  air-mail  service  was  opened.*®®  Air-mail 
loads  have  been  increased  by  twenty-five  times  in 
the  past  ten  years.  'There  are  even  proposals  to 
carry**®  all  first-class  mail  by  air,  at  no  increase  in 
the  postage  rate. 

Can  people  send  messages  to  each  other  even**® 
faster?  Perhaps  not  much  faster,  but  certainly  much 
more  cheaply  and  more  easily. 

New  inventions  are  coming**®  fast.  Already,  news 
pictures  are  flashed  by  wire  or  by  radio  for  thousands 
of  miles.  Teletype  machines  copy**®  the  same  news 
all  over  the  world  at  the  same  time. 

For  the  price  of  an  air-mail  stamp,  you  may 
some  day  send  a  letter*®®  thousands  of  miles  with 
the  speed  of  light.  You  would  drop  it  into  a  slot 
and  it  would  be  automatically  copied**®  and  sent  by 
television. 

Your  daily  newspaper  may  come  from  a  similar 
machine,  with  its  morning  news**®  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  old  instead  of  hours  old. 

Television  may  become  another  great  entertain¬ 
ment**®  industry,  combining  the  best  of  radio  and 
the  movies.  Frequency  modulation  (FM)  radio 
is**®  already  beginning  to  replace  the  standard  broad¬ 
casting.  FM  is  free  from  static  and  makes  possible 
more*®®  stations  on  the  air. 

It  is  certain  that,  with  the  tremendous  boost  given 
by  the  needs  of  war,  communications**®  will  be  one 
of  our  fastest-growing  industries  in  the  next  few 
years.  (632) 

Victims  of  Broken  Bones 

VICTIMS  of  broken  bones  will  no  longer  have  to 
lie  abed  for  weeks  weighted  down  with  heavy  plas¬ 
ter  casts.  Two  doctors^  in  the  state  of  Washington 


have  come  to  their  rescue.  They  have  invented  i 
a  cast  made  of  glass  cloth,  soaked  with  plastic**  ' 
"dope”  and  wrapped  on  like  a  bandage.  The  new  ‘ 
cast  ,weighs  less  than  a  fourth  as  much  as  the  plas-  , 
ter  type,  and  allows  the*®  wearer  to  move  around  i 
with  ease. — Invention  News  and  Views,  published  ■ 
by  National  Patent  Council  (77) 

1 

Farming  “By  Mail’’  in  Middle 
America 

MIDDLE  AMERICA  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

WHEN  the  postman  makes  his  appointed  rounds  | 
in  rural  Middle  America,  he  is  more  likely  to  de-  '  | 
liver*®  a  leaflet  written  in  simple  Spanish  than  a  mail-  | 

order  catalogue  or  a  letter  from  Aunt  Rosa.  'The  : 

leaflet*®  will  teach  the  farmer  a  new  skill,  or  it 

will  tell  him  about  some  new  wrinkle  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  By  following*®  the  expert  instructions,  Mr. 
Middle  American  Farmer  can  increase  the  yield  of 
his  land  and  advance*®  to  a  higher  income  bracket.  . 

The  spadework  for  these  unusual  circulars  is  | 

being  done  cooperatively*®®  by  the  United  States  Dc-  I 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  officials  of  the  Gua-  I 
temalan,  El**®  Salvadorean,  and  Nicaraguan  govern¬ 
ments,  together  with  progressive  interests  such  as 
the  United**®  Fruit  Company.  Their  experimental 
plantations  are  carrying  on  research  aimed  at  mak¬ 
ing  the  small  farmer’s**®  lot  a  happier  one  by  im¬ 
proving  his  diet,  preventing  crop  diseases,  encourag¬ 
ing  better  planting**®  practices,  and  avoiding  disas-  | 
trous  erosion.  The  major  objective,  however,  is  to 
develop**®  new  tropical  crops.  These  are  not  com¬ 
petitive  with  northern  products. 

Dr.  Wilson  Popenoe,  director  oP*®  the  School  of 
Pan  American  Agriculture  in  Honduras,  has  won  ; 
wide  acclaim  for  his  School’s  part  in  this  crop*** 
diversification  program.  Endowed  and  maintained  by  i 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  the  School  has  under¬ 
taken**®  extensive  experiments  in  natural  rubber,  oil 
grasses  and  palm  oils,  fibers,  insecticides  such  as*** 
rotenone,  and  various  tropical  woods.  Students 
return  home  to  the  ten  Middle  American  repub¬ 
lics*®®  trained  to  grow  an  astonishing  variety  of 
crops.  Thanks  to  these  graduates,  and  to  the  cir¬ 
culars,  R.F  D.**®  Middle  America  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  a  storehouse  of  new  tropical  products  of  increas¬ 
ing**®  importance  to  the  U.  S.  A.  (346) 


Michelangelo  Wasn’t  Satisfied 

From  the  “Advertiser’s  Digest” 

THERE  is  no  question  about  Michelangelo’s  place 
in  the  history  of  art.  He  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above*®  the  sculptors  of  all  time.  His  many  master¬ 
pieces  have  inspired  mankind  for  four  hundred 
years. 

And  yet  Michelangelo*®  wasn’t  satisfied  with  his 
work!  After  completing  his  towering  statue  of 
Moses,  the  master  sculptor*®  surveyed  his  work  and 
then  suddenly,  in  anger,  he  struck  the  knee  of 
his  statue  with  his  chisel,  crying:  "Why*®  dost 
thou  not  speak!”  Here  was  a  man  whose  ideal 
was  to  make  cold  marble  come  to  life! 

Today  we  can  see  the  long,*®®  narrow  dent  on 
the  knee  of  Michelangelo’s  Moses.  It  is  the  trade¬ 
mark  of  a  man  who  never  realized'*®  the  perfection 
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of  his  dream.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  man  who  had 
set  his  ideal  among  the  stars.  It  is  a“"  symbol  of 
the  fact  that  men  become  masters  by  attempting  the 
impossible,  and  by  never  permitting  themselves’"" 
to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  ether  of  self-satisfaction. 

Only  little  men  are  ever  satisfied  with’"®  their  ac¬ 
complishments  .  .  .  that’s  why  they  remain  little. 
The  big  men  are  never  satisfied  .  .  that’s  why  they 
become  great. — Friendly  Ambassador  (204) 


Brief-Form  Letters 

A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr.  Young: 

It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  deliver  your  ship¬ 
ment  of  goods  on  the  date  we  promised.’®  Be¬ 
cause  of  a  serious  fire  that  forced  us  to  shut  down 
>  our  factory,  your  goods  will  be  delivered  about 
one^  week  later  than  expected. 

The  merchandise  we  had  set  aside  for  you  was 
part  of  the  lot  that  was  badly  damaged.*®  We 
immediately  arranged  for  another  company  to  send 
)0U  the  goods  you  had  ordered  from  us.  The^ 
I  next  dav  we  received  a  wire  from  that  organiza- 
I  tion  informing  us  that  they  would  fill  the  entire 
I  order  irp'*‘  about  a  week. 

We  regret  this  delay  and  hope  that  it  has  not 
caused  you  any  serious  inconvenience. 

We“"  are  glad  to  say  that  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  serve  you  again.  Enclosed  find  a  cir¬ 
cular  telling  abouP*'^  our  enlarged  facilities.  We 
should  very  much  like  you  and  your  friends  to 
I  make  full  use  of  the  improved  service’*®  it  is  now 
possible  to  give  you  on  future  orders. 
i  If  we  can  be  of  any  further  help  to  you,  please 
do’**  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know. 

'  Cordially  yours,  (189) 


Gentlemen : 

For  the  past  eight  weeks  complaints  have  been 
pouring  in  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  you 
are  taking^  care  of  freight  deliveries  in  your  city. 
Three  weeks  ago,  you  may  remember,  at  our  last 
meeting  we  went  over*'‘  this  matter  thoroughly. 
At  that  time  a  plan  was  outlined  that,  if  followed 
by  you,  would  have  almost  completely^'*  eliminated 
the  number  of  complaints. 

Until  the  last  two  months  you  have  always  given 
us  excellent  service.*®  However,  if  our  office  con¬ 
tinues  to  receive  complaints,  we  shall  have  no 
recourse  but  to  make  a  more  thaP'**  we  do  not 
like  to  consider. 

Kindly  check  more  closely  the  orders  given  your 
drivers.  Tell  them  they  must  report^'*  to  you  im¬ 
mediately  any  shortage  or  breakage  in  connection 
with  the  shipments.  Such  matters  will  be**'*  thor¬ 
oughly  looked  into  at  once  by  our  organization  if 
you  tell  us  about  them  as  soon  as  you  receive  your*'*" 
drivers’  reports. 

Sincerely  yours,  (166) 


1 

s  Dear  Mr.  Love: 

^  When  you  called  a  month  ago  to  inspect  the 
'  furniture  turned  out  by  our  factory,  we  did  noP" 

have  much  stock  to  show  you.  Since  that  time 
taw  materials  have  once  more  become  available 
and  our  stocks  have  be£n*'*  replenished. 

If  you  will  make  it  a  point  to  visit  us  now, 
you  will  be  assured  of  a  much  bigger  and  better’’" 
display  from  which  to  select  whatever  you  desire. 

'  Very  sincerely  yours,  (74) 


Dear  Sir: 

Approximately  two  weeks  ago  I  gave  your  sales¬ 
man  an  order  for  flour.  It  should  have  arrived 
at  the***  beginning  of  the  week,  but  so  far  we 
have  had  no  word  from  you  regarding  this  ship¬ 
ment. 

A  short  time  ago  a*"  company  with  a  name  simi¬ 
lar  to  ours  moved  into  this  vicinity  and  in  several 
instances  goods'^  that  were  supposed  to  be  delivered 
to  me  have  been  delivered  by  mistake  to  them.  It 
is  possible  that  this*"  is  what  happened  in  the  case 
of  this  flour  shipment.  I  have  instructed  one  of 
my  employees  to  stop  there  today’®®  to  check  on 
this. 

I  must  have  the  flour  immediately.  If  it  does 
not  come  soon,  I  shall  suffer  a  serious**"  loss  be¬ 
cause  I  have  a  large  order  for  this  particular  brand. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  you  are**" 
also  behind  on  several  other  shipments.  1  regret 
having  to  complain  about  this  matter,  but  we  are*'*" 
very  much  in  need  of  this  merchandise  at  this  time. 
W^ill  you  kindly  look  into  this  matter  personally 
and**"  find  out  what  is  causing  the  delay?  Any¬ 
thing  you  can  possibly  do  to  speed  up  shipment 
will  be  appreciated.’"® 

Yours  truly,  (204) 


Dear  Miss  Small: 

Have  you,  like  many  another  woman,  put  off 
planning  your  summer  vacation  because  you  dislike*" 
being  bothered  with  all  the  little  details?  If  you 
have,  we  are  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  about 
the  lovely*"  vacation  parties  we  plan  for  this  com¬ 
ing  season. 

Eight  different  personally  conducted  trips  are 
being""  planned  for  your  pleasure,  ranging  in  length 
from  one  week  to  a  month  depending  upon  the 
time  that  you  have  available.*®  All  you  need  do 
is  determine  which  of  the  trips  best  suits  your 
individual  needs  and  how  much  you  can  spend’"®  on 
the  trip,  and  our  agent,  Mr.  Jones,  will  take  care 
of  the  rest. 

If  you  are  the  kind  of  person  who  does  not  mind”® 
such  details  as  determining  railway  rates,  making 
hotel  arrangements,  and  the  hundred  and  one  prob¬ 
lems  that**"  usu.illy  come  up  when  planning  vaca¬ 
tions,  then  we  have  just  the  right  thing  for  you — 
our  twenty-page  booklet  called  "Hou^""  to  Plan 
Your  Vacation,”  which  is  yours  on  request. 

For  further  information,  please  fill  out  the  en¬ 
closed  blank  and  return*""  it  in  the  enclosed  stamped 
envelope. 

Yours  truly,  (189) 


How  to  Keep  the  Moths  Away 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CONSUMERS  INSTmTE 

CLOTHES  MOTHS  are  pests  of  clothing,  rugs, 
upholstery,  and  any  fabric  containing  wool,  W'here 
the  injury  is  almost’"  entirely  confined. 

There  are  harmless  moths,  which  flit  around 
the  light  bulb,  and  feed  entirely  on  vegetable’® 
matter.  Your  enemies  are  those  that  keep  to 
the  dark  corners  and  lay  the  eggs  that  develop 
into  worms,  or  larvae.*"  Here  lies  destruction 
itself,  for  it  is  the  worm,  or  larva — not  the  fully 
mature  moth — that  is  responsible*®  for  ruin.  How¬ 
ever,  a  moth  flying  around  a  dark  closet  might 
be  the  mother  of  a  nice  nest  of  hungry’®"  worms 
...  so  watch  out. 

Upholstery.  Use  covers  of  leather,  silk,  cotton 
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linen,  or  rayon  fabrics  or  cloths^**  combining  these 
fibers  (brocades  and  tapestries)  to  protect  up¬ 
holstered  furniture  from  moth  invasion.  Remem¬ 
ber'"  that  slip  covers  alone  will  not  make  furniture 
immune  to  moth  attack.  They  should  be  removed 
at  intervals,’*®  thoroughly  airing  both  cover  and 
upholstery.  Brush  carrfully  or  treat  with  the 
vacuum. 

When  buying  furniture,'*®  look  for  mothproofing 
guarantees.  Some  pieces  have  covers  treated  at 
the  factory  with  solutions  rendering*"®  the  fabric 
immune  to  moth  attacks  for  several  years. 

But  prevention  can  begin  at  home.  Remember 
that”®  although  dirt  is  animal  matter,  it’s  food 
to  mothworms. 

Surface  feeding  can  be  eliminated  by  frequent”® 
airing  and  use  of  the  brush  attachment  on  your 
vacuum,  treating  non-moth  proofed  fabrics  thorough¬ 
ly  about  once**®  a  week. 

Home  Preventive  Treatment.  With  most  vac¬ 
uums,  attachments  can  be  used  that  will  simplify 
and  ease  the  work**®  in  the  home.  One  of  the 
most  ideal  for  mothproofing,  is  a  p^wer  spray, 
which  is  used  on  the  end  of  a*®®  flexible  hose  or 
extension  tube.  With  this  is  used  a  demothing 
jar,  a  glass  with  plated  ends,  large  enough  to 
hold**®  fourteen  ounces  of  solution,  which  can  he 
purchased  from  any  reputable  dealer  and  simply 
put  into**®  the  glass  jar  for  spraying. 

Being  sure  that  the  fabrics  are  thoroughly  clean, 
apply  the  mothproofing  spray.  Most  applicators**® 
are  light  to  handle  and  can  be  operated  with,  a 
finger-trigger,  while  the  other  hand  turns  the  cush¬ 
ions**®  or  garments.  Usually  the  spray  intensity 
can  be  graduated,  its  spread  controlled,  and  its 
fluid*®®  penetration  p>owered  to  differently  dense 
fabric  surfaces. 

Homeproofing.  Although  it  is  more  foolproof 
to**®  have  a  professional  fumigate  any  moth-infested 
upholstered  furniture,  bedding,  etc.,  a**®  safe,  easily 
applied  and  reasonably  effective  remedy  can  be 
tried  at  home.  This  calls  for  the  use  of**"  para- 
dichlorobenzene,  a  white  crystalline  chemical  simi¬ 
lar  in  its  appearance  to  flake  naphthalene.**®  Sep¬ 
arate  into  a  fine  powder  two  or  three  pounds  of  the 
crystals,  scatter  over  slip  covers,  down  around 
cushions*®*  and  in  crevices.  With  the  evaporation 
of  the  crystals  a  gas  or  vapor  forms  that  does  the 
mothproofing**®  trick. 

It  is  necessary  to  wrap  the  treated  area  in  sev¬ 
eral  old  blankets,  and  leave  it  this  way**®  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  a  room  that  is  70®  Fahrenheit  or  above. 
With  this  concentration  of®*®  the  vapor,  all  stages  of 
moths  will  be  killed.  (568) 


If  You  Would  Succeed 


Concludin}^  advice  of  a  Graduation-Day  Lecture 
(liven  by  William  Hickox,  Founder  of  the  Hickox 
Shorthand  School  of  Boston,  .Massachusetts  to  his 
graduating  class  January  10,  1901.  The  advice  is 
as  good  today  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  was  given. 


THE  RELATION'*®®  of  the  stenographer  to  the 
employer  is  a  delicate  one,  for  besides  your  ability 
to  do  your’”®  work,  qualities  of  character  are  also 
necessary  that  have  much  to  do  with  your  success. 
You  should  like  your'**®  work.  You  will  not  do 
it  well  unless  you  do.  You  may  wish  to  escape  ' 
some  of  its  disagreeable  features;  there'**®  are  un¬ 
pleasant  things  in  all  work;  there  is  drudgery  in 
your  work,  there  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  the  ease 
nor  the'**®  luxuries  of  life  that  keep  us  to  our  duties;  ' 
it  is  drudgery;  it  is  the  compulsions  that  tie  us  down 
to  duty'*  when  we  would  wander,  that  train  us 
and  drill  us  in  life’s  routine,  that  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year  hold  us'**®  to  a  course  that 
develops  persistence,  courage,  determination,  and 
that  finally  gives  us  the  victory'**®  over  the  small 
things  and  the  large  things.  Drudgery  means  com¬ 
pulsion,  compulsion  means  discipline,  and  discipline, 
if'**®  rightly  used,  means  character,  character  means 
success,  the  person  of  character  can  never  fail.  I 


You  should  strive'**®  persistently  to  be  intelligent. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  cul¬ 
tured;  there  are  many  reasons  why'®"®  you  should 
be  cultured.  Your  occupation  does  not  forbid  it. 
Each  of  us  has  faculties  that  atrophy  from  disuse,'”® 
square  rooms  of  capacity  lying  waste  for  lack  of 
energy  to  cultivate  them.  Develop  habits  oP**® 
intellectual  industry,  read  good  literature,  know  what 
the  world  is  doing,  have  an  interest  in  things'**® 
that  are  not  trivial,  and  then  don’t  be  too  anxious 
to  show  what  you  know.  It  is  not  for  display,  it 
is  for  the'®*®  unconscious  benefit  it  will  be  to  you. 
There  is  nothing  that  improves  one  so  much,  and 
enhances  the  value'*®®  and  the  loveliness  of  the  per¬ 
sonality,  as  an  interest  in  things  that  are  alwve 
the  level  of  the'**®  ordinary. 

It  is  not  easy  to  live  in  the  higher  altitudes  of 
life;  it  requires  a  struggle,  but  you’**®  can  do  it  if 
you  will.  You  can  be  coarse,  or  you  can  be  re¬ 
fined;  wu  can  be  ignorant,  or  you  can  be  intel¬ 
ligent;'  you  can  be  a  gossip,  or  you  can  have 
ideals  that  refuse  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with 
that  poison'**®-monger;  you  can  idle  away  your  spare 
hours,  or  you  can  fill  them  with  occupation  that 
makes  for  character  and”®®  culture. 


According  to  Bank  Surveys 


ACCORDING  to  surveys  recently  made  of  un¬ 
claimed  bank  accounts,  artists,  doctors,  and  dentists 
forget  they  ♦lave  money*®  in  the  bank  more  often 
than  other  people  do.  In  this  case  the  absent- 
minded  professor  is  conspicuous*®  by  his  absence. 
Perhaps  he  forgot  to  put  his  money  in  the  bank 
in  the  first  place.  Anyway,  it  might  not*®  be  amiss 
to  conduct  another  survey  to  find  out  just  what  kind 
of  people  forget  they  haven’t  as  much  money*®  in  the 
bank  as  they  thought  they  had  when  they  drew 
checks  that  plunged  them  into  the  doleful  valley  of 
insufficient'®®  funds. — from  about  The  First,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  (113) 


YOU  can’t  be  a  howling  success  by  simply  howl¬ 
ing.  (9) 


An  interest  in  good  things  and  high  things  shines 
through  the  commonplaces  of  life.  You  cannot 
have  such  interests”*®  and  not  show  the  result  in 
your  manner,  for  it  enters  into  everything  you  say 
or  do.  If  you  are”*®  intelligent  and  cultured,  you 
will  be  not  less  useful,  but  more  useful;  you  will 
be  companionable  for  cultured”*®  people,  w’ithout 
perhaps  knowing  why  you  are  so;  you  will  have 
opportunities  for  employment  that  otherwise”*®  would 
pass  you  by.  The  world  is  this  very  day  in  search 
of  stenographers  who  answer  to  these  simple  re¬ 
quirements.'^ 

Each  of  you  should  try  to  answer  the  highest  de¬ 
mands  of  a  good  stenographer.  The  good  stenog¬ 
rapher  is'**®  discreet;  she  not  only  knows  what  to  say, 
but  she  knows  that  far  more  difficult  thing,  what  not 
to  say.  She  has  learned  the'**®  les.son  of  self-restraint 
in  speech.  She  has  that  quality  by  which  she  looks 
ahead  and  sees  the  consequence  of  the'**®  unspoken 
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COMING  SOON! 

A  Brand-New  College  Typing  Text 


GREGG  TYPING 


FOR 


COLLEGES 


REYNOLDS  -  SMITH 


Gregg 

Typing 

for 

Colleges 


Gregg  Typing  tor  Colleges  is  especially  designed  ior  use  in  business  colleges, 
colleges,  and  universities.  It  is  equally  adaptable  to  class  or  individual  study 
— all  instructions  are  carefully  written;  the  simple  lesson  pattern  stresses  how 
to  practice  os  well  os  what  and  how  much  to  practice;  each  lesson  provides 
intelligent  motivation  and  guidance;  key-operating  techniques  and  model 
forms  are  visually  presented;  the  practice  material  is  specially  chosen  to  fit 
each  need  and  is  expertly  graded. 

Finished  Training 

Gregg  Typing  tor  Colleges  puts  a  finished  touch  on  the  student's  training— -a 
quality  that  the  businessman  appreciates  in  the  college-trained  typist.  It 
teaches  the  fine  points  and  "tricks  of  the  trade"  that  speed  up  production, 
many  of  them  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  a  typing  text. 

Quantity-with-Quolity  Production 

The  big  objective  of  Gregg  Typing  tor  Colleges  is  quantity-with-quality  produc¬ 
tion  of  practical  typing  jobs.  The  emphasis  is  first  placed  on  the  development 
of  basic  typing  skill.  A  pattern  of  proved  skill  building  appears  in  the  earliest 
lessons,  including  a  daily  and  a  weekly  cycle  that  speeds  balanced  progress 
to  the  end  of  the  course.  Simple  practical  work  is  introduced  in  Lesson  23; 
letters  in  Lesson  27.  The  emphasis  on  job  production  increases  os  the  student 
progresses  through  the  text. 

Gregg  Typing  tor  Colleges  will  be  off  the  press  by  September.  Arrange  now 
to  examine  this  completely  new  college  typing  text.  Write  our  nearest  office. 
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sentence.  She  thinks  of  her  own  comfort  only  after 
her  work  is  done  and  every  order  executed.’"'"'  The 
good  stenographer  never  leaves  things  in  disorder 
for  the  office  boy  to  arrange.  She  has  that  fine”'"" 
sense  of  justice  that  leads  her  to  do  a  little  more 
than  her  share.  How  much  better  this  world  would 
be  if  each  of  us’*"""  did  a  little  more  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  us.  There  is  no  higher  praise  than  to 
have  it  said,  "She  did  more  than  her’*’"  duty.”  The 
good  stenographer  likes  her  employers  and  is  re¬ 
paid  by  their  friendship.  Value  friendship;  it»  is 
a’*"®  tender  plant,  and  none  too  common. 

The  good  stenographer  speaks  well  of  her  com¬ 
petitors.  Of  all  the  microscop  ic”'^  meannesses  of 
life,  there  iS  nothing  more  petty  than  professional 
envy.  If  you  have  all  the  virtues  and*®"®  lack  this 
one  of  generosity,  you  are  mean. 

The  good  stenographer  speaks  well  of  people; 
she  knows  that  the  habit’®^  of  criticism  is  the  habit 
of  a  pickpocket,  and  she  scorns  it.  She  tries  no 
experiment  of  her'"®*®  own;  she  recognizes  that  she 
is  the  employer’s  hands,  not  his  head. 

If  you  are  proud  of  your  profession — and  you'"*" 
ought  to  be — if  you  are  conscientious,  and  you  surely 
are,  you  will  realize  that  the  best  way  to  achieve 
success,*®*®  the  only  way  to  achieve  it,  is  to  do  your 
duty  promptly,  fully,  and  cheerfully.  Don’t  stop  to 
ask  why,**  but  do  it;  don’t  wait  to  be  asked,  an¬ 
ticipate;  I  say  again,  anticipate,  and  once  more  I 
say,  above  all***®  things,  anticipate.  Don’t  think 
of  something  a  thousand  miles  away;  focus  your 
mind  for  a  short  distance;  keep  it  on***®  your  work. 
Be  alert,  but  keep  quiet;  be  speedy,  but  don’t  rush; 
do  your  work  neatly,  but  don’t  be  fussy.  Learn 
to  be***®  always  ready.  Few  people  are  always  ready. 
Learn  to  concentrate.  K^ep  your  mind  in  order 
and  you  will  keep  things*‘“  in  order.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  for  tomorrow.  Don’t  stop  for  the  night  un¬ 
til  everything  is  made  ready  for  the  morning.**"® 
If  you  are  ready  you  will  start  right,  and  the  start 
is  important.  The  competent  stenographer  is  in 
part***®  competent  because  she  can  meet  emergencies, 
because  she  can  master  the  unexpected  problems  that 
arise,***®  and  which  no  instruction  could  anticipate 
and  no  books  could  catalogue. 

Your  manners  are  not  unimportant.  You***®  will 
be  with  refined  people.  They  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  refinement  of  you.  Manners  do  not  make  the 
man,  but  man***®  makes  his  manners;  manners  are  a 
soul  index,  they  are  an  echo  of  character.  We  are 
made  of  malleable**®®  metal;  the  events  of  life  are 
hammering  us  to  a  final  shape.  What  we  are  is  the 
result  of  what  we  did;***®  what  we  shall  be  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  what  we  wish  to  be.  We  cannot  outgrow 
our  past,  it  is  part  of  us;  we  rise***®  out  of  it  with 
its  mistakes,  its  sorrows,  and  its  triumphs.  What 
we  like  and  what  we  think,  what  we  say  and  how 
we  say***®  it;  what  we  do  and  our  manner  of  do¬ 
ing  it,  all  these  are  daily  influencing  us,  and  the 
results  we  cannot***®  escape. 

Don’t  think  to  get  a  pleasant  manner  by  sham¬ 
ming  the  niceties  of  life.  Refined  hypocrisies  are**"® 
offensive,  and  honest  people  hate  them.  Avoid  pre¬ 
tences  of  every  kind.  Love  humanity;  be  direct,***® 
sincere,  and  simple,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
a  pleasant  manner. 

Remember,  that  however  competent***®  and  faithful 
you  may  be,  your  employer  may  not  keep  you.  Ac¬ 
cept  dismissal  kindly  and  show,  by  not  being***® 
offended,  that  you  are  a  lady.  Such  experiences  come 
to  all  of  us  who  serve  others. 

There  may  be  accidents***®  and  trying  moments  that 
will  demand  the  steady  nerve  and  cool  head  of  a 


soldier.  Have  that  quiet  courage  that**""  is  sure  of 
every  resource. 

To  you  young  women  that  are  about  to  face  the 
business  world  for  the  first  time,  the*®""  requirements 
of  the  Greek  physician  apply:  "That  he  have  an 
eagle’s  eye,  a  lady’s  hand,  and  a  lion’s  heart.’’  (2539) 

•  •  • 

THE  man  who  watches  the  clock  usually  remains 
one  of  the  hands. — Selected 

Weather  Jingles 

From  “THINK”  Magazine 

"EVENING  RED  and  morning  gray. 

Are  certain  signs  of  a  fine  day." 

"Sound  travels  far  and  wide, 

A  stormy  day  will  betide.’  *" 

"The  farther  the  sight. 

The  nearer  the  rain.” 

"Seagull,  seagull,  sit  on  the  sand! 

It’s  never  good  weather  when  you’re 
on  the*"  land!” 

"When  the  wind  is  in  the  East, 

It’s  good  for  neither  man  nor  beast; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  West, 

Then  the  weather’s  at*"  its  best.” 

"When  the  glass  falls  low. 

Prepare  for  a  blow; 

When  it  rises  high. 

Let  all  your  kites  fly.” 

"Mackerel  sky  and  mares’-"®  tails 

Make  lofty  ships  carry  low  sails." 

"Long  foretold,  long  last; 

Short  warning,  soon  past.” 

"When  the  rain’s  before  the  wind. 

Halliards,*®®  sheets,  and  braces  mind; 

When  the  wind’s  before  the  rain. 

Soon  you  may  make  sail  again.” 

"A  red  sky  in  the  morning 
Is  the**®  sailor’s  warning. 

A  red  sky  at  night 

Is  the  sailor’s  delight.”  (131) 

Merchandise 

From  “Looking  Ahead” 
by  GEORGE  S.  BENSON 

WARNINGS  AGAINST  INFLATION  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  reach  us  with  increasing  force  and  fre¬ 
quency.  Nearly  all  the  experts*®  who  comment  on 
it  say  we  have  inflation  already  but  it  can  get  much 
worse.  Accurate  definitions*®  of  inflation  are  rather 
complicated.  In  fact,  some  of  the  definitions  arc 
harder  to  understand  than*®  the  condition  itself, 
what  we  can  all  see  by  looking  around. 

When  just  about  everybody  has  spending*®  money 
in  their  pockets  because  they  can’t  find  enough  of 
the  things  they  want  to  buy,  that  is  where  inflation 
begins.*®®  The  results  are  quite  natural.  Auto- 
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matically  people  start  bidding  against  each  other 
for  what  items’*'*  they  do  find,  and  prices  advance 
far  beyond  real  values.  Then,  no  matter  what  we  buy, 
we  are  squandering  money.”" 

What  w'e  need  to  cure  inflation  is  plain  to  see: 
more  things  to  buy.  That's  all  it  takes.  If  I  need 
a  hat  and  can’*"  find  only  one  that  fits  my  head 
and  suits  my  taste,  the  dealer  can  (unless  restrained 
by  law)  charge  me  whatever  he”“  wishes.  I  may 
rebel  at  the  price,  but  somebody  else  will  pay  it 
and  the  merchant  will  not  need  to  worry  about*"" 
me.  More  hats  will  set  the  matter  straight. 

When  hats  that  suit  me  are  offered  by  every  haber¬ 
dasher  in  town,”"  some  competitor  is  certain  to 
lower  his  prices  to  increase  sales.  Another  will 
try  to  outdo  him,  and”"  this  competition  continues 
until  falling  prices  get  t(K)  near  cost  to  go  cheaper. 

It  is  that  simple.  Goods*®"  are  the  scarecrows  that 
frighten  away  inflation.  Whatever  interferes  with 
the  productifin  of  merchandise  only**"  makes  infla¬ 
tion  worse. 

Inflation  is  like  hunger.  It  is  a  want  that  has 
the  full  force  of  a  need.  Hunger  includes*""  a 
craving  that  throws  a  person’s  sense  of  values  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  plumb.  Food  is  the  only  satisfactory**" 
answer  to  the  hunger  question  and,  just  so,  goods 
are  the  only  sound  solution  to  inflation.  There  are 
trick*^"  ways  to  hold  prices  down,  when  goods  have 
to  be  scarce,  but  they  are  only  temporary  help. 

Once  in  a  while  somebody*®"  has  a  strange  ail¬ 
ment  that  makes  eating  impossible,  or  very  danger¬ 
ous.  Physicians  deny  such  a  patient**"  food  while 
they  try  to  adjust  the  malady.  Sometimes  they  use 
drugs  to  make  the  patient  sleep  and  forget  his 
craving;*""  sometimes  they  flow  energizing  liquids 
into  the  bloodstream,  but  it  is  no  diet.  Nobody 
can  live  on**"  it;  it  only  makes  starvation  slower. 

During  the  War,  people  in  America  were  rightly 
denied  goods.  There**"  were  not  enough  workmen, 
not  enough  factories,  not  enough  materials  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  nation’s  defenders,*®"  our  men  and  their 
allies.  Consumer  goods  were  scarce  and  a  lot  of 
people  had  extra  money.  All  prices  would  have**" 
skyrocketed,  but  Government  restrained  it  by  law. 
It  was  an  emergency — drastic  remedy;  no  com- 
plaint.*” 

Price  controls  did  not  contribute  anything 
permanent  to  this  country’s  economic  strength,  how¬ 
ever.  They  simply®*"  eased  the  shock  for  civilians 
who  had  to  undergo  economic  surgery  or  perish 
of  dictatorship.®*"  Now  the  ordeal  is  over  and  the 
patient  is  wholesomely  hungry  for  merchandise. 
Every  regulation®®"  that  now  retards  production 
should  be  removed  or  relaxed  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  (576) 

Artificial  Fall 

FALL  may  come  a  little  earlier  this  year  as  far  as 
harvesting  crops  is  concerned.  Cotton  plants  shed 
their  leaves  when*"  dusted  with  a  new  chemical, 
allowing  mechanical  pickers  to  handle  the  crop.  The 
same  process  strips*"  tomato  plants  of  leaves  and  lets 
the  sun  in  to  ripen  the  fruit.  Harvesting  soy  beans 
is  reported  simplified  by*"  using  the  dusting  method 
to  remove  leaves  first. 

Industry  is  looking  forward  to  large-scale  produc¬ 
tion  of  sweet*"  potato  starch  next  fall  in  a  new 
$7,000,000  plant  in  the  South.  Annual  output  is 
expected’""  to  be  75,000,000  pounds.  A  valuable 
by-product  will  be  stock  feed  made  from  the  root 
pulp.  Food  products,**"  laundry  starch,  adhesives, 
paper  and  textiles,  sizings  and  explosives  are  among 
the  many  items  in  which'*"  the  starch  can  be 
used. — Invention  News  and  Views.  (148) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Radio  Network  Hiiild-up 

Mr.  Oliver  D.  Todd 
543  Boston  Post  Road 
Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Dear  Mr.  Todd: 

Sometimes*"  the  hard  w-ay  is  the  easiest  if  you 
go  at  it  right. 

Here  at  the  Paramount  Broadcasting  Company  we*" 
are  busy  building  a  better  network.  For  a  solid 
decade  this  has  been  a  good  network.  To  make  it 
better®"  for  listeners,  for  artists,  for  stations,  for 
clients,  is  a  large  order.  We  plan  to  do  it  soundly 
by  concentrating*"  continuously  on  first  things  first 
in  all  our  operations. 

Foundations  come  first  in  any  structure,’""  and 
we  think  the  rockbottom  foundation  for  a  radio 
network  is  the  minds  and  skills  of  its  personnel.’*" 
Paramount  is  particularly  well-grounded  in  this 
respect.  Its  officials  are  successful  broadcasters 
whose’*"  radio-business  experience  covers  the  whole 
span  of  broadcasting’s  quarter-century — a  lineup  of 
practical’*"  know-how  outstanding  in  all  radio. 

This  basis  of  first-hand  experience  has  lately  been 
strengthened  from’*"  within  by  the  organization  of 
a  complete  and  able  executive  staff,  headquartered 
in  New  York  and*""  buttressed  at  key  points  else¬ 
where.  Into  capable  hands  have  been  charged  the 
various  problems  of  general  management**"  as  well 
as  programming,  station  relations,  sales,  and  all 
other  phases  of  efficient  network  operation.**" 
Paramount’s  efforts  toward  improvement  in  each  of 
these  fields  deliberately  follow  the  fundamental, 
first**®-things-first  pattern,  with  the  listener — the  fam¬ 
ily  on  the  receiving  end  of  radio — foremost  in  our 
planning**"  at  all  times. 

Shouting  from  the  housetop  has  no  place  on  the 
Paramount  schedule,  but  as  we  build  upon  this 
sturdy*""  foundation,  we  think  our  "hard-way”  ap¬ 
proach  may  prove  the  easiest  route  to  a  better  net¬ 
work  after  all. 

If  you**"  are  thinking  of  advertising  your  prod¬ 
uct  through  radio,  for  the  best  coverage  of  your 
section  you  can’t  beat**"  the  offerings  of  the  Para¬ 
mount  network.  Whether  you  desire  a  spot  an¬ 
nouncement  or  a  full  hour’s  time,  complete**"  with 
a  symphony  orchestra  or  big-name  entertainers,  our 
estimate  and  program  departments  are  at  your**" 
service. 

Very  truly  yours,  (385) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

HIM:  Those  early  pioneers  were  certainly  wonder¬ 
ful  to  set  out  across  the  plains  in  their  slow,  heavy 
covered  wagons! 

Her:  Oh,  w'ell.  Maybe  they  didn’t  want  to  wait 
thirty  years  for  a  train. 

•  •  • 

THE  OPTIMISTIC  PESSIMIST  explained  why 
he  always  dined’  in  restaurants  where  music  was 
provided. 

"Because  it  works  two  w'ays:  sometimes  the 
music  helps  to  make  me  forget  the  food,  and  some¬ 
times  the  food  helps  to  make  me  forget  the  music.” 

•  •  • 

THE  department  store  manager’s  phone  rang 
after  midnight.  "This  is  Mrs.  James  Smith.  I  just 
want  to  tell  you  that  the  hat  I  btiught  at  your  store 
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is  lovely.  I  like  it  better  than  any  other  hat  I 
have,”  said  the  voice. 

"TTiat’s  fine,”  said  the  manager  sleepily,  "but  why 
call  me  after  midnight?” 

"Because  your  truck  just  delivered  it,”  she  said 
sweetly. 

•  •  • 

ONE  of  the  men  spoke:  "I  dug  this  hole  where 
I  was  told  to  and  began  to  put  the  dirt  back  like  I 
was  supposed  to.  But  all  the  dirt  won’t  go  back 
in.  What’ll  I  do?” 

For  a  long  while  the  supervisor  pondered  the 
problem.  Then:  "I  have  it.  There’s  only  one  thing 
to  do.  You’ll  have  to  dig  the  hole  deeper.” 


A  BRICKLAYER  working  on  top  of  a  high 
building  carelessly  dropped  a  brick  which  landed 
on  the  head  of  his  Negro  helper  below. 

"You-all  bettah  be  careful  up  dere,”  the  helper 
shouted  up.  "You  done  made  me  bite  mah  tongue.” 


Transcription  Speed  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  McHugh: 

It’s  the  "know  how”  that  counts  in  making  signs. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience,”  continued 
research,  and  the  determination  always  to  produce 
nothing  but  the  most  nearly  perfect  product”  (and 
we  have  attained  almost  one  hundred  per  cent 
perfection)  accounts  for  our  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  sign*®  field.  Thousands  of  our  signs 
everywhere  today  attest  to  their  superior  quality. 
Servicing  them  during*®  the  War  has  not  required 
the  full  time  of  one  neon  tube  bender. 

Exclusive  features  of  our  signs  include*®®  porce¬ 
lain  embossed  letters  (raised  out  of  the  heavy  sheet 
steel  bac^ound  by  patented  process  and  seventy- 
five  per**®  cent*  more  attractive  and  readable) ; 
999/1000  per  cent  perfect  neon  (actual**®  average 
record);  galvanized  welded  frame  construction  (no 
rust,  no  vibration) ;  and  ten-year  guaranteed  porce¬ 
lain**®  enamel. 

We  are  now  booking  quantity  orders  for  deliv¬ 
ery  in  the  order  received.  Quick  delivery*”  is  fore¬ 
seen,  especially  to  customers  ordering  the  same  signs 
as  brfore  the  War. 

Yours  very  truly,  (200) 

Dear  Miss  Wise: 

The  other  day  when  one  of  our  good  customers 
was  going  through  our  office,  I  happened  to  show 
him”  this  message  we  give  to  new  employees.  He 
read  it,  said  it  was  mighty  interesting,  and  he 
thought  I  ought  to*®  send  it  to  every  one  of  our 
customers  because  it  told  a  number  of  things  about 
us  that  he  himself*®  had  never  known. 

Frankly,  I  don’t  know  which  part  of  this  mes¬ 
sage  interested  him  particularly,  but  because”  it 
does  represent  an  attempt  to  give  a  new  person 


a  rapid-fire  introduction  to  our  organization*®®  (it 
tells  as  many  things  as  we  could  tell  him  in  one 
page),  I  thought  I’d  take  his  suggestion  and  mail 
it  out. 

I  don’t*”  think  it  is  a  model  of  suitable  material 
to  hand  to  new  employees,  but  I  do  know  it  has 
been**®  helpful  to  us,  and,  if  by  any  chance  you 
could  get  a  useful  idea  out  of  it.  I’d  be  more  than 
pleased.  And,*”  of  course,  if  you  read  it,  per¬ 
haps  you’ll  understand  a  little  more  about  our 
business.  We’d  be  glad  if  that  happened,*”  too. 
We  are  sure  we  can  be  of  help  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours,  (191) 


The  Prospect  Pleases 

(Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test  for  June) 

Dear  Jack: 

I  am  so  glad  that  you  can  come  up  here.  Bring 
old  clothes  and  good  solid  shoes  for  hiking.  You 
will  not  need  to”  bring  fishing  tackle,  because  my 
father  will  lend  you  his,  but  you  will  need  a  warm 
coat.  It  often  becomes  quite  cold*®  in  the  evening. 

We  have  planned  a  weenie  roast  before  an  open 
fire  near  Ausable  Chasm.  It  is  our  cherished”  spot 
for  an  overnight  camping  trip.  Dad  does  not  like 
to  sleep  on  the  ground — he  says  the  mosquitoes 
bite  too  hard — so”  he  will  mind  the  fire  that  we’ll 
need  to  help  keep  us  warm. 

Bring  your  banjo,  because  we  like  to  sing  around 
the  camp  fire.*®®  We  shall  have  this  one  camping 
"spree”  before  I  leave  for  school. 

So  long, 

Gail  (112) 


l^he  Price  of  Eminence 

(June  O.  C.  A.  Membership  Test) 

A  certain  degree  of  unpopularity  is  the  barometer 
which  presages  success.  And  the  more”  prominence 
one  acquires  the  more  calumny  he  inspires.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature,  unfortunately,  to”  surrender 
prestige  to  others  willingly. 

Of  course,  one  way  in  which  to  win  universal 
favor  in  the  annals”  of  mythology,  legend,  or  his¬ 
tory  is  to  do  nothing  to  dissatisfy  anyone.  But 
do  not  expect”  to  be  able  to  fulfill  an  unusual  am¬ 
bition  and  not  meet  with  opposition.  We  will  not 
acclaim*"  you,  and  the  stronger  we  are  the  longer 
we  will  be  in  making  way  for  you. 

How  many  prefer  to  believe*”  in  their  own  su¬ 
periority  and  this  privilege  does  not  accrue  alone 
from  personal  behavior  or*”  achievement.  It  is 
measured  side  by  side  with  the  success  of  others. 
Thus,  unpopularity  often  keeps  pace*”  with  advance¬ 
ment.  It  gathers  force  as  you  show  strength.  In 
proportion  to  your  daring,  therefore,  must  be  your 
enduring.*” 

Make  your  choice.  (182) — Herbert  Kaufman. 


How  “Tablets”  Got  Their  Name 

A  TABLET  of  writing  paper  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Romans  wrote 
on  sheets,  or  tablets  of  wood,  says  the  Wood  Office  Furniture  Institute.  These  sheets  had 
moulding  around  the  edges  like  a  picture  frame.  Holes  on  the  side  permitted  the  tablets 
to  be  bound  together  into  a  codex.  When  paper  came  into  general  use,  a  pad  was  called 
a  "tablet.” 
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•  For  students  like 
these  at  San  Francisco’s  Continua¬ 
tion  High  School,  our  practice  filing 
sets  with  facsimiles  of  typical  business 
letters  provide  knowledge  of  material 
value  in  obtaining  good  business  posi¬ 
tions — and  succeeding  in  them. 

For  teachers  our  courses  are  not  only 
ideal  in  themselves — but  they  are  sup¬ 
plemented  with  the  most  complete  set 
of  teaching  aids.  These  include  Ques¬ 
tion  and  Answer  Service  Letters,  Wall 
Charts  of  Filing  Procedure,  Reporting 
Charts  for  Students,  Tests,  Certificates 
and  other  helps — many  of  them  free  to 
teachers  using  our  course. 

Why  not  decide  now  to  investigate  a 
course  that  rounds  out  your  students* 


SYSTEMS 

DIVISION 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


preparation  for  careers  in  business  ?  The 
coupon  below  will  bring  you  full  details 
for  both  vertical  and  visible  methods. 


A  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


Miss  N.  Ma«  Sawyer 
American  Institute  of  Filing 
Remington  Rond  Inc. 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  literature  and  all  the  facts  on 
Remington  Rand  Practice  Methods  of  Teaching. 

□  Vertical  I  |  Visible 

Filina  I  I  Records 


BEW  5 

315  Fourth  Avenuo, 
Now  York  10.  N.Y, 


IVhen  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Another  Milestone)' 

*  I 

WITH  this  issue,  the  Business  Education  World  com-  *  ' 
pletes  its  thirteenth  year  of  service  to  business  ^  ! 
education  and  passes  another  milestone  in  its  career.  * 

Thirteen  years  ago  last  September,  the  Ayueric.tr  Short-  • 
hand  Teacher,  having  completed  its  thirteenth  year,  I  ^ 
changed  its  name  to  the  Business  Education  World  and  '  ' 
broadened  its  coverage  to  include  the  entire  area  of  busi¬ 
ness  education.  The  B.E.W.,  as  this  new  journal  soon  ' 
came  to  be  called,  had  a  most  encouraging  reception.  ! 

In  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  it  attracted  over  I  | 
6,000  new  subscribers;  and  during  this  thirteen-year  ! 
period  it  has  more  than  quadrupled  its  circulation.  An 
outstanding  milestone  in  its  circulation  was  reached  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  when  the  United  States  Army  ordered  1,000 
copies  of  B.E.W.  air-mailed  each  month  to  its  centers. 

A  survey  of  the  authorship  of  the  articles  on  business 
education  prior  to  1933  showed  a  predominence  of  talent 
restricted  to  the  field  of  business  education.  The  names 
of  a  relatively  small  number  of  prominent  business  edu¬ 
cators  appeared  over  and  over  again.  The  B.E.W.  im¬ 
mediately  took  steps  to  encourage  classroom  teachers  who  | 
had  never  before  written  for  publication  to  send  in  their  | 
contributions;  and  one  of  its  accomplishments,  of  which 
it  is  especially  proud,  is  the  part  it  has  played  in  introduc¬ 
ing  to  its  readers  a  large  number  of  new  writers.  A 
further  important  step  was  taken  to  enrich  the  literature 
in  business  education  by  inducing  prominent  writers  in 
the  field  of  general  education  to  contribute  to  the  B.E.W. 
Their  contributions  have  been  many  throughout  this 
thirteen-year  period  and  have  been  of  inestimable  value. 
Among  these  writers  in  the  B.E.W.,  we  recall: 

Harold  F.  Clark,  Ernest  Horn,  David  Kinley,  Charles 
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E.  Benson,  Charles  H.  Judd,  David  Sneddon,  William  ^ 

F.  Book,  John  M.  Brewei,  Edwin  A.  Lee,  Harry  D.  Kit-  B-, 

son,  Knight  Dunlap,  and  James  L.  Mursell.  g 

Many  of  the  contributions  of  these  authors  have  been  W 
made  available  in  reprint  form  through  the  series  of  m 
service  booklets  issued  by  the  B.H.W.  from  time  to  time  M 
and  distributed  without  charge  to  its  readers  as  one  of  E 
its  many  services.  Outstanding  in  the  series  are:  g 

"Psychology  Applied  to  Skill  Building,”  a  symposium  M 
by  leading  educational  psychologists;  "Analyzing  and  E 
Building  Personality,”  by  Louis  P.  Thorpe;  "Pick  Your  E 
Job  and  Land  It!”  by  Sidney  W.  Edlund,  of  Man-Market-  B 
ing  fame;  "The  Story  of  Shorthand,”  by  John  Robert  g 
Gregg;  ”What  They  Say  About  Bookkeeping.”  g 

Reader  participation  has  been  exceptionally  active  H 
through  such  outstanding  features  as  the  B.E.W.  Trans-  | 
scription  Club,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Helen  Rey-  p 
nolds;  the  "Lamp  of  Experience,”  a  column  edited  by  | 
Harriet  P.  Banker;  and  the  monthly  Bookkeeping  and  m 
Transcription  Problems  and  Tests  edited  by  Milton  Briggs  J 
and  Claudia  Garvey.  m 

When  the  B.E.W.  was  launched  in  September,  1933,  B 
the  editorial  management  was  assigned  to  Clyde  1.  Blanch-  B 
ard.  Mr.  Blanchard  is  turning  over  his  managerial  duties  g 
to  Alan  Lloyd  at  the  close  of  this  school  year.  g 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  the  staff  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  M 
Company  as  Assistant  Editor  upon  his  release  last  De-  J 
cember  from  the  United  States  Navy  after  serving  as  B 
Communications  Officer  aboard  troop  transports  in  both  B 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas.  Before  the  war,  Mr.  I 
Lloyd  edited  the  Tri-State  Bulletin.  He  has  completed  the  fl 
I  major  portion  of  his  doctoral  requirements  at  the  Uni-  B 
I  versity  of  Pittsburgh.  H 

We  bespeak  for  him  in  his  new  and  larger  duties  B 
a  cordial  welcome  from  our  readers.  We  feel  sure  that  B 
^  in  the  passing  of  this  milestone  the  B.E.W.  is  entering  g 

ithe  postwar  period  ably  equipped  to  render  outstanding  g 
service  to  business  teachers  and  administrators  in  gearing  I 
!  their  aims  and  accomplishments  to  postwar  goals.  I 

I  Mr.  Blanchard  will  devote  the  time  released  by  this  | 
appointment  to  his  responsibilities  as  General  Editor  of  | 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  and  to  a  heavy  writing  | 
and  speaking  program.  I 
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"You  can  always  tell  a 
schoolteacher!”  And  busi¬ 
ness  can  tell  a  lot  See  page 
528. 

♦ 

I  wanna  he  inducted! 
vSee  page  535. 

♦ 

Meet  the  winners!  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  champion  bookkeeping 
classes  are  named  on  page 
550,  by  Milton  Briggs. 

♦ 

Oh,  what  your  students 
tell  your  substitute!  A 
grapevine  report,  page  556. 

♦ 

Can  you  imagine  happi¬ 
ness  as  the  basis  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  curriculum.^  See  page 
523. 

♦ 

If  you  put  the  accent  on 
Business,  English  ain’t  so 
dull,  says  a  writer  on  page 
531.  He  has  ideas. 

♦ 

What  is  all  the  word- 
frequency  business  about? 
There  is  a  summary,  plus 
a  review  of  the  latest  list, 
on  page  526. 

♦ 

If  you  worry  about 
hyphens  as  much  as  your 
students  do,  you  ought  to 
see  page  536. 

♦ 

Do  convention  speeches 
affect  your  teaching?  Oh, 
no?  See  page  532. 

♦ 

The  transcription  teachei 
has  a  full  problem  (see  the 
article  on  page  546),  but  it 
ought  to  be  shared  by  the 
typing  and  English  teachers. 
I  (Page  540.) 


lUNE,  1946 


ENJOY 

with  our  best  wishes,  your  coming  vacation.  A  pleasant 
Summer  is  an  apt  reward  for  a  productive  year  of  teaching. 

While  you  are  away  we  would  like  to  take  care  of  the 
routine  matter  of  recording  your  Fall  student  subscriptions. 
It  will  save  time  if  you  will  place  your  order  with  the  school 
office  now,  so  that  the  filling  out  and  approval  of  forms  may 
be  taken  care  of  while  you  are  vacationing.  The  magazines 
will  then  arrive  in  your  classroom  at  the  opening  of  school 
and  no  time  will  be  lost  in  getting  your  teaching  program 
under  way.  Or,  if  you  know  how  many  magazines  you  will 
need  in  the  Fall,  send  us  your  order  without  a  remittance 
now,  and  the  September  issue  along  with  a  memorandum 
bill  will  be  waiting  for  you  when  school  opens. 

Whichever  method  you  choose,  act  now,  so  that  you’ll 
be  prepared  in  the  Fall.  The  school  price  of  ^1.00  a  sub¬ 
scription  (10  issues)  remains  unchanged. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  order  for - student  subscriptions  to  THE  GREGG  WRITER  for 

(number) 

one  year  beginning  with  the  September  issue. 

□  Remittance  enclosed  D  Send  first  issue  with  memo  bill.  O  This  is  100%  of  my  class. 

Name  . Date  . 

School  . 

City  . Zone  ....  State  . 

When  sending  for  your  magasines  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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TEXTS  AND  PRACTICE  SETS 
reflect  the  37-year  experience  of  Charles 
R.  Hadley  Company  ...  37  years  of 
daily  contact  with  business  firms  and 
members  of  the  accounting  profession 
...  37  years  of  analyzing  accounting 
systems;  finding  out  why  they  are  effi¬ 
cient  or  why  they  are  not  ...  37  years 
of  studying  account  charts,  flow  charts,  organization  charts  ...  37 
years  of  designing  standard  and  special  forms  ...  37  years  of  writ¬ 
ing  system  manuals  for  general  and  specialized  lines  of  business. 


As  a  direct  result  of  this  unique  and  far-reaching  experience  in  serving  the 
world  of  business,  the  following  educationally  sound  texts  and  practice  sets 
have  been  made  available  to  educational  institutions; 

Accounting  Principles  .  .  Elements  of  Accounting  .  .  Executive  Accounting  .  .  Payroll  Accounting 
.  .  Applied  Bookkeeping  .  .  Personal  ond  Professional  Bookkeeping  .  .  Manufocturing  Accounting 
.  .  .Spreod  Accounting,  Service  Stations  .  .  Appliance  and  Installment  Accounting  .  .  Simplified 
Record  Keeping  for  Small  Business  Firms  .  .  Simplified  Record  Keeping  for  Doctors  and  Dentists  .  . 
Clerical  Record  Keeping  .  .  Payroll  Record  Keeping  .  .  Other  courses  ond  practice  sets  will  be 
prepared  from  time  to  time  in  conformity  with  ever-changing  accounting  and  educotional  needs. 


TEXTBOOK  DIVISION 

GhSrlOS  R.  HodlCy  GompSny  ►  paAfindepS  in  Accounting  Education 
330  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES  12.  CALIFORNIA 

OTHER  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK  .  .  .  CHICAGO  .  .  .  DETROIT  .  .  .  ATLANTA 
SAN  FRANCISCO  .  .  .  SACRAMENTO  .  .  .  SEATTLE  .  .  .  PORTLAND  .  .  .  HONOLULU 
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The 

Consumer's 
Economic  Life 
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tVER\  student  is,  and  will  he  tliroiiglioiil  his  lifetime,  a  consiiiner  of  ^oods  an<l  sen- 
ices.  His  efficiency  as  a  consumer  should  not  he  left  to  chance;  he  neerls  information 
and  training  that  will  help  him  manage  money  wisely  and  select,  purchase,  and  use  goodi 
and  services  intelligently.  The  Consumer's  Economic  Life,  hy  (graham  and  Jones,  sup 
plies  just  such  information  and  training.  This  hrand-new  text 

•  Pictures  clearly  the  role  of  consumption  in  our  economic  system. 

#  Emphasizes  the  fundamental  fact  that  consuming  is  everyone's  hiisiness. 

•  Presents  accurate,  up-to-the-minute  information  and  intellifient  guidance  for  th( 
consumer  in  buying  and  using  a  wide  variety  of  goods  ami  services. 

•  Features  throughout  the  course  correlated,  skill-huilding  problems  in  consuniei 
mathematics. 

The  Consumer's  Economic  Life  is  no  crusa<le  against  business;  it  is  a  well-balanced 
representation  of  the  interests  of  business  and  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  It  dealt 
in  principles — practical,  common-sense  principles  that  the  student  can  use  easily  and  ef¬ 
fectively  in  selecting,  purchasing,  and  using  economic  goods  and  services.  I 

This  teachable  text  is  organized  on  a  unit  basis — 34  units,  subdivided  into  80  sections? 
Each  section  is  concluded  with  a  systematic  program  of  teaching-Ieaming  aids  includ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  mathematics  problems  commonly  experienced  hy  consumers  and  relate^ 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  unit.  ^ 

The  Consumer's  Economic  Life  will  1m*  piihlished  this  inoiith.  A  Teacher's  Manual  and  a  stu¬ 
dent's  fCorkbook  will  also  be  published.  Investigate  this  brand-new  text  for  use  in  your  eonsunier 
education,  consumer  buying,  consumer  economics,  and  similar  courses.  Vi  rite  our  nearest  office. 
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